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Pupil Safety and Health 


When school bells ring in September calling chil- 
dren back to the classrooms, it is vitally important 
to know that all facilities designed to safeguard 
the health and well-being of the pupils are in 
order and operating efficiently. Some of the recent 
disasters in the area of transportation, the increase 
in tragic fires, and the fatal accidents in almost 
every field of human activity confront us with a 
situation that “it can happen in schools” unless 
school administration is continually on the alert in 
this regard. Obsolescence of schoolhousing facilities, 
product procurement problems, repair and main- 
tenance difficulties of the present period demands 
more careful and oft repeated instructions and the 
immediate elimination of every hazard to pupils 
safety and health. 

In relation to the health program, attention is 
directed to the National Lunch Act making the 
Federal Aid School Lunch Program permanent. 
Under the new law money for the purchase of 
equipment is also available. To date 26 states and 
the Territory of Hawaii have signed agreements to 
qualify for the benefit of the program. Participating 
in this program will aid materially in solving the 
nutritive deficiency problem among school children. 

In addition to nutrition, a number of other con- 
ditions must be provided for in the school health 
program. The complete school health and child 
development program, now under way in Texas, 
as a combined movement of the State Health De- 
partment, the State Department of Education, and 
the Texas Interprofessional Commission on Child 
Development should be of great interest and value 
to school administrators in meeting their respon- 
sibility of safeguarding the health and well-being 
of school children. Under this program, the experi- 
ments at Mexia, Texas, especially in the use of and 
placement of materials, equipment and lighting in 
classrooms in relation to the health problem, and 
the findings of these studies are most significant for 
environment control in these areas. 

JOHN J. KRILL 


& * * 


For product information and service refer to 
the advertising in the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL and then make use of 
the inquiry form on page 87. 


SCHOOL 


Today, school cafeteria buyers have found that 
good food costs less, especially in feeding children 
and teenagers. There is no waste in serving food 
of the same fine quality that is featured in the 
leading hotels and restaurants. There is no extra 
cost for the assurance gained by serving food of 
the same purity as that served by the most 


exacting hospital. 
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Sexton foods are prepared exclusively for those 
who serve many people each day. This special- 
ization makes dealing at Sexton’s pleasant, 
convenient and satisfying. Sixty-three years of 
dependable service are back of every purchase. 

A Sexton salesman calls in your town at least 


every other week. If he has not been in to see you, 


please drop us a card and we will have him call. 
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A Deeper Disgrace Than Low 


Teachers’ Salaries Frank M. Rich’ 


$12 Would Answer But $60 Not Enough 

One of the best teachers I ever knew 
taught a first grade for me on Cape Cod, 
for $12 a week. As a teacher, she had 
everything — intelligence, technique, in- 
dustry, refinement. The children and their 
parents adored her. She could make better 
progress with dullards than some teachers 
could with geniuses. 

In time I transferred to New Jersey and 
was asked to recommend a teacher for a 
first grade in a demonstration school at 
$60 a week. In those days, $60 was con- 
sidered fancy pay for primary work. I 
recommended our Cape Cod phoenix for 
the position. She welcomed the promotion, 
the prestige, the opportunity for wider 
service. One consideration interfered. She 
could not live in the city on $60. 

She was the widow of a young college 
president who had died without means, 
leaving his wife with two small children to 
care for. But her mother on the Cape was 
well situated to share a good home and 
help with the children. Twelve dollars a 
week in these circumstances spelled com- 
fort. Sixty dollars in the city, split three 
ways with a landlord and a housekeeper, 
spelled hardship. 

A similar situation affected 80 per cent 
of the teaching staff of this Cape commun- 
ity. They shared or inherited a home al- 
ready established. Above and beyond this 
part of their living, any stipend within 
reason was acceptable. Some would have 
taught day school as they did Sunday 
school, for nothing. 


The Starving Neophytes 
The remaining 20 per cent of the teach- 
ing personnel were outsiders, recently 
graduated from normal school. Their pay 
scarcely enabled them to make ends meet, 
but they accepted the situation patiently, 


*Paterson, N. J. 


in obedience to an established custom, 
which decrees that neophytes everywhere 
must endure a year or two of starvation, 
during their internship, awaiting promo- 
tion to an experienced status, or waiting 
the arrival of those twin ships of destiny, 
courtship and partnership. 

The Cape school board justified their 
pinchpenny policy on two grounds. First, 
even at these pitiful salaries, the town was 
paying the second highest per-pupil ap- 
propriation in the state, in proportion to 
assessed valuation. Secondly, in spite of 
low salaries, the system managed to keep 
the general scholastic standing uncom- 
monly high. Since they were getting good 
results on thrifty appropriations, why tax 
themselves to pay more? 





—Hadley Photo 
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Natural Talent Versus Cultivation 


Previous to this Cape position, I was 
acting as union, superintendent in five hill 
towns of southeastern Vermont. Here I 
spent no end of lung power and horse flesh, 
trying to persuade taxpayers and board 
members to raise salary levels, so that I 
could hire normal school graduates, or at 
least high school graduates in the many 
vacancies, instead of the nondescript ad- 
venturers, who happened to have passed 
the sketchy state examinations and there- 
after set themselves up as academic 
bargains. 

The most discouraging obstructionist on 
this mission was one old hayseed who ac- 
tually believed that untrained holders of 
emergency certificates were better pros- 
pects for rural teaching than the certified 
graduates of the normal schools. 

At the time I thought the old man was 
crazy and told him so. He was a confirmed 
pragmatist, if ever there was one, in both 
meanings of the word. He pinned his faith 
on what he saw, and he saw and heard 
practically everything that happened in 
local schools for miles around. He could 
recite in convincing detail all the educa- 
tional triumphs of sons and daughters of 
local farmers, millers, storekeepers, and 
lumbermen, who had skinned through the 
state examinations on the elementary book 
learning they had got in one-room build- 
ings, and thereafter done fine keepin’ skewl 
in a setup similar to the one they attended 
as pupils. Conversely the old gent could 
woefully dissect the flounderings and ab- 
surdities of a dozen or so unfortunate city- 
bred diploma holders, who demonstrated 
beyond question that they couldn’t run a 
rural school for shucks; gosh! couldn’t 
even run the fire! 

Why double teachers’ pay, he objected, 
and shut out this first class, common sense, 
natural aptitude, just to fill the places with 
third rate normal graduates, who only ap- 
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plied for vacaficies in the sticks because 
they were refused appointment elsewhere? 

Fortunately for my prestige in debate 
my opponent did not have a copy of 
Knight’s “Studies of Qualities Relating to 
Success in Teaching,” to use against me, 
or he could have confronted me with sta- 
tistical proof of his contention, to wit, that 
native intelligence and general experience 
go decidedly further as a background of 
success in teaching elementary classes than 
either scholastic training or teaching ex- 
perience. Eventually I came to realize that 
skill in the teaching field, like skill in 
painting, acting, writing, public speaking, 
or salesmanship is a very personal ac- 
complishment, where professional prepara- 
tion is a great asset, of course, but where 
first quartile geniuses have more functional 
ability before they begin training than the 
third or fourth quartile graduates have 
when they get through. 

How many times since my Vermont days 
have I seen selected 13- or 14-year-old 
boys and girls take over absent teachers’ 
classes with complete success, while in the 
room next door, graduate substitutes un- 
dertook the same task with dismal failure! 


How Much Is Mere School- 
Keeping Worth? 

These personal parables from long ago 
and far away are significant only as a kind 
of bench mark from which to survey the 
salary situation in less primitive surround- 
ings. Except for certain arbitrary legal 
certificate restrictions as to salary and 
training, it would be possible for school 
authorities to staff most of their elementary 
classrooms with elementary teachers who 
meet popular requirements satisfactorily 
with comparatively little expense. That is 
to say, they could recruit fairly reliable, 
tactful, intelligent custodians of children, 
who could keep order, administer the usual 
drills and exercises prescribed in the manu- 
als and textbooks, and even toss in a 
sprinkling of seasonal gimcracks, like paper 
pumpkins in October and hatchets in Feb- 
ruary, without making heavy demands on 
the public treasury. 

Now it may be a great national disgrace 
that so many school directors, parents, and 
teachers are willing to accept this kind of 
education at this level of remuneration 
with no serious qualms of conscience. I 
agree heartily that it is a disgrace, but if 
results are the true measure of obloquy, let 
us see if we cannot spot some deeper dis- 
graces in the school organization than 
stingy salaries. Let us turn the light on a 
few educational crimes and negligences 
that cannot be cured, as many infer, by 
raising teachers’ pay checks. 


A High Salary Picture 
To make the drawing concrete I will 
actuatize again from personal experience. 
Thirty-two years ago I left the flustered 
life of a district superintendent on the 
poverty-stricken hills and shores of New 


England and settled in the comparative 
ease and security of a New Jersey city 
principalship. The community I moved to 
has steadily raised its salary schedule year 
after year till now it ranks fifth among the 
cities of the United States in the per-pupil 
cost of its education. At this moment the 
teachers’ union is demanding a $400 bonus. 

I wish I could say that every jump in 
salary has been accompanied by a corres- 
ponding jump in productive efficiency. But 
this is not so. One does not improve the 
quality of a basket of eggs by marking up 
the figures on the price tag. You improve a 
basket of eggs by expert candling and cull- 
ing and replacing the rejects with fresh 
supplies from other sources. But that is 
not done with teachers under tenure laws. 
If there has been any perceptible change 
in efficiency over the years, it has been a 
change downward. Standard tests in school 
fundamentals still hover around the aver- 
age score for the nation; and yet if only 
because of longer term and higher per- 
centage of attendance, the marks here 
should have been 10 per cent above the 
national average. 

Former general cultural activities like 
school bands, singing societies, lecture 
courses, homemakers’ meetings, memor- 
able graduation exercises, and other adult 
meetings formerly run by principals and 
teachers are suspended. The school build- 
ings stand locked and silent on Saturdays 
and Sundays and on weekdays from 4:30 
p.m. till 8 a.m. 


Pay Boosting Sales Talks 


The half-truths and sales talks that suc- 
ceeded in prying more money from reluc- 
tant finance boards are interesting, and 
also the shabby facts behind the catch- 
word embroidery. One winning slogan was 
“Raise salaries and hold the good teach- 
ers.” In the days when neighboring cities 
offered promotions, teachers took pride in 
moving on to deserved principalships, su- 
perintendencies, and college instructor- 
ships; but when these salary differences 
were “corrected,” the urge for improve- 
ment simmered out. Teachers in subordi- 
nate positions got more pay where they 
were, than by moving to a burden of new 
responsibility elsewhere. Why bother to 
leave? 


Poor Teachers Also Like Good Salaries 


Another popular half-truth says that 
“you cannot raise the standard of school 
service until you raise the standards of 
pay.” “Why anybody should suppose that 
high salaries would be more attractive to 
good talent than to poor talent is hard to 
fathom. A salary schedule is not a net 
that automatically traps the big fry and 
lets the little ones go. If anybody lands 
the big ones in the school service, it is by 
a very adroit and industrious kind of 
angling. 

The grand slam prize question is this: 
When does an increased salary schedule 
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become the starting point for general de- 
terioration of the staff? Answer: when the 
school politicians, in their greed for local 
patronage, throw educational betterment 
to the winds, and build a Chinese wal} 
around the fat salary preserve, and keep 
the bacon solely for their constituents. 

In the city I mention the board put in 
a few extra patronage quirks. Instead of 
commissioning their executives to canvass 
graduating classes, teachers’ agencies, and 
outstanding talent in near-by towns, in the 
spring when contracts are pending, to dis- 
cover who is properly entitled to the big 
money, these provincialists put through a 
rule that local vacancies must be filled by 
competetive examinations held in the fall, 
when only contract breakers and leftovers 
are available, and decreed that candidates 
must be limited to unmarried local resj- 
dents. In the name of all that is holy in 
school administration, is not this a deeper 
disgrace than low salaries? We'll say it is 
a proper case for impeachment of the board 
on the grounds of malfeasance in office 
and a waste of public funds. 


Neuwrotics in the Fold 


Adam’s paradise had its thorn-producing 
serpent; and this walled-in high salary 
sanctuary also has its sinister destroyer. 
Like the dread name of his Satanic maj- 
esty, it is almost an indelicate thing to 
mention. But let us hear; out with it! It 
is teachers’ neuroses, personal nervous 
maladjustments, which as I count them, 
seriously afflict about 10 per cent of the 
force. Such teachers scold, weep, scream, 
persecute; they are obsessed with absurd 
manias and phobias. The poor souls are in 
serious need of psychiatric adjustment, 
which would naturally start with a change 
of employment. They might do well tun- 
ing pianos, shearing sheep, or trimming 
shrubs or digging graves in cemeteries; 
but they have no business in the class- 
rooms, doing what they do to children. 

If they were afflicted with comparatively 
harmless tuberculosis, or arthritis, they 
would be hustled out of the jobs without 
ceremony, but with tenure laws, as they 
are, school executives do not monkey much 
with neurotics. In the high salary brackets 
the patients cannot be persuaded to move 
to more suitable work, because they can- 
not bring themselves to sacrifice the few 
hundred dollars’ difference in salaries. 
What a shame that so little attention is 
paid to this outstanding need of school 
administration — merely to provide digni- 
fied readjustments of teachers’ duties, 
when the workers are temperamentally 
incapacitated for classroom management, 
but are well suited perhaps for other se- 
lected placement. Here is a national dis- 
grace deeper than teachers’ salaries. 


Outside Employment 
Another popular argument for better 
salaries is that they remove the wretched 
necessity for teachers to take vacation 
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work, to eke out a decent American living 
by part-time employment, and give them 
time and money to improve their profes- 
sional equipment through study, travel, 
and association meetings. In this connec- 
tion it would be interesting to have data 
showing how much more the high-salaried 
teachers spend on professional improv - 
ment than the low-salaried; how much of 
this supposed improvement when pur- 
chased really results in better classroom 
practices; and how much more of real un- 
derstanding and inspiration these contacts 
add to teachers’ stock in trade than does 
active participation in some part of the 
world’s work. 

If one person’s experience is relevant, I 
would say that the vacations I spent as 
weaver and finisher in a woolen mill, as 
electrical repairman, lineman, switchboard 
operator, bill collector, ship hand, gardener 
and instructor in gardening, added as much 
information and administrative ability ap- 
plicable to schoolwork as anything I ever 
got in a classroom. 

I am not trying to carry the idea that 
good teachers are not as important to 
society as movie stars or physicians or 
business administrators, and as much en- 
titled to a comfortable living. I am trying 
to make clear that mere salary alone, 
apart from the good business acumen that 
administers the salary, will produce better- 
ment in any field. 


An Appeal for Votes 
But our case outgrows our space. For 
more complete documentation of the less 
vocal needs in the school world we would 
like to switch you to some of the recent 


Efficient Teaching in — 


During World War I the term, “no 
man’s land” was a well-used phrase. The 
words inspired awe and a feeling of deep- 
rooted fear among our people. Historians 
refer to this idiom as a danger zone where 
ho sane individual would dare venture. 
The hazards and untold agonies awaiting 
trespassers were sufficient warning to all 
but the stout of heart. 

This same attitude is applicable in the 
discussion of the advent of the male into 
our elementary school systems. There has 
been a common agreement among teachers 
that men should be excluded from the 
elementary level of education. No out- 
spoken opposition is in evidence but it has 
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studies of school systems, like, e.g., the 
New York Regents’ Inquiry. We rest our 
case now with four appeals for votes. 

First, as opportunity arises, vote for 
more of developmental engineering in the 
academic system. The army spent one and 
a half billion dollars for a couple of atomic 
bombs, and thereby shortened the war by 
a million lives. Schooling can be measured 
in lives, too; the working hours of thirty 
million lives, spent in acquiring something 
that may or may not come up to expecta- 
tions. The Regents’ study will make it 
easy to believe that one tenth of a billion 
dollars applied to technical research could 
halve the time and double the product of 
our halls of learning. For some time back 
more time and money have been demanded 
in teacher-training departments to keep 
the same bus running in the old grooves. 
What is needed now is more progress in 
doing better things faster. Stinginess in 
developmental research is a deeper disgrace 
than teachers’ salaries. 


Forgotten Pioneers Had Something 

Second, vote more publicity for great 
educational discoveries held in storage. 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search estimates 100,000 as the number of 
studies that have been made in this field. 
Where are they now? Mostly on long, 
dusty shelves in pedagogical libraries, la- 
beled Year Books, Addresses and Proceed- 
ings, Theses, and Dissertations. Valiant 
pioneers have worked out signal discover- 
ies and processes, largely in their own time 
and at their own expense; but there they 
molder, dormant, useless, buried in print. 
The thanklessness of the school world to- 


No Man’s Land 


Victor E. Leonard’ 


been accepted policy that the male of the 
species be confined to secondary and col- 
lege halls of learning in pedagogical 
roles. 


A Man Who Made Good 


A college professor recently related a 
tale of his experience in the above-men- 
tioned situation. As a superintendent of 
schools a decade ago, he attempted an 
innovation in his community. His plan 
was the hiring of a male teacher to fill an 
elementary schoolroom vacancy. The mem- 
bers of the local board of education were 
shocked when approached about the idea. 
This was only half the battle. After con- 
vincing the not too enthusiastic school 
board, he had to prepare a skeptical fac- 
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ward the prophets in their own country is 
a deeper disgrace than low salaries. 


School Efficiency Means Improved 
Machinery 

Third, vote more money for improved 
implements. Housing and furniture are im- 
portant, of course, but the business end of 
real production is better tools in the tool- 
box. Beautiful discoveries in education, the 
practical aspects of the Progressive move- 
ment, for example, have been agitated, 
messed around with, and then dismissed as 
impractical, because unclever people in the 
supply business fail to perfect and stock 
the devices that would bring success within 
reach of good average teachers. Equipment 
dealers and publishers wait for the demand, 
and the demand waits for production; re- 
sult, stalemate, dead center. 

I studied education years ago with the 
best leaders of the day, and came away 
determined to put their fine plans of child- 
centered activity programs into practice. 
But the only paraphernalia available in 
my parish had to be salvaged from the 
junk pile, paid for by school entertain- 
ments, or bought out of my own pocket. 
That is a deeper disgrace than low salaries. 


Consistent Navigation 


Finally, to reach the fountainhead of 
efficiency, vote for frequent, thoroughgo- 
ing, systematic inventories and appraisals; 
not in response to squawks, pressure clubs, 
crack downs, and inquisitions, but as a 
matter of settled business policy. Quick 
recognition of everything, whether merit 
or defect, is the best recipe for steady, 
faithful service, whatever the salaries. 


ulty and community for this “inconceiv- 
able event.” An educator, among other 
attributes, must be a diplomat and the 
trait was tested beyond doubt in this par- 
ticular instance. The superintendent was 
very cautious and discriminate in his male 
appointment. The man selected could not 
be labeled as an effeminate being. He was 
a former collegiate athletic hero. His phy- 
sique was comparable to any of the mythi- 
cal Greek gods. He was truly the ultimate 
in manliness. The last, but not least in 
importance of his personal characteristics, 
was the fact that he was married. He would 
not hinder the other staff members in 
their tasks. The superintendent’s selection 
won the approval of all concerned. The 
man was a definite asset to school and 
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community. He became the balance wheel 
in the educational vehicle. 


Men May Fill a Gap 

There has been a growing consciousness 
among our educators and laymen alike, 
that we tolerate too wide a gap between 
the school, the child, and American life 
of today. We have been criticized because 
there is a belief that the child is not af- 
forded effective preparation for his niche 
in modern civilization. Profound social, 
political, and economic changes have been 
occurring so rapidly that the schools must 
be more alert than ever to meet these 
challenges. Curriculum revisions have been 
offered in overwhelming proportions to 
combat these expansions in real life situ- 
ations. The writer feels that men in ele- 
mentary school positions will be of ines- 
timable value in preparing the child for 
his all-important task as a man or woman 
and as a future citizen of this great dem- 
ocracy. The “petticoat reign” in our ele- 
mentary schools is not sound procedure. 
This is not an indictment against the effi- 
ciency and achievement of women teachers. 
On the contrary, we cannot adequately 
measure the contribution of women to our 
educational development. It is not possible 
to lose sight of the fact, however, that a 
child must also experience male instruc- 
tion, even at an early age, if we expect 
to produce well-rounded individuals. 

Our experience from the war just ended 
has clearly indicated that we possess the 
ingenuity, perseverance, and ability to ed- 
ucate in concise and accurate fashion. The 
colleges and universities have opened their 
doors to the returning servicemen. Uncle 
Sam is supplying the financial backing to 
assure the men educational opportunities. 
It will be a wise movement for us to induce 
these men to consider entrance into the 
teaching profession, especially the elemen- 
tary field. We must make our profession 
attractive to the men if we expect them to 
enter our schools. 


What a Man Can Offer 
A pertinent question will arise from this 
claim of the worth of male instructors. 
What can a man offer to the children that 
a woman cannot match? It is the frank 
opinion of the writer that men can assist 
in the fulfillment of many activities that 
are not within a woman’s realm of under- 
standing. One instance where this can be 
cited is in the maintenance of diversified 
playground programs. A man, because of 
his training and personal affiliation, is 
better qualified to teach and supervise a 
program of athletic activifies. He can teach 
the value of clean play and good sports- 
manship on the playground with more 
ease. A man’s point of view is different 
than a woman’s. The child will be more 
evenly adjusted if he receives the benefit 
of both sides of thought. 
Men who have emerged from our mili- 
tary services can enhance their program 
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Happy Play makes healthy, happy 


by adding a personal “touch” to the class- 
room routine. Especially is this true in 
geography, history, and civics. The chil- 
dren will admire and respect a man who 
had seen service for his country. The man 
will also be an aid in promulgating im- 
proved school spirit by sponsoring extra- 
curricular activities during recess periods, 
noon hours, and after school. 

While at home a child needs more than 
the care of his mother. He must also under- 
go control and active counsel by the father. 
Why shouldn’t this be a phase of our early 
school life, too? A child should be in con- 
tact with the tutelage of a man at school. 
I advocate at least one man in every ele- 
mentary school building. 


Men Teachers Not a Novelty 


The presence of men in the elementary 
school is not a novelty, in the strict sense 
of the word. Specialists on school staffs 
have been a part of the American scene for 
more than two decades. Most of this was 
part time. Men were hired to teach in- 
dustrial arts, and physical education. The 
classroom teachers have been predomi- 
nantly of the female sex. 

Before this past war the percentage of 
men in the schoolrooms was increasing. 
Concepts have changed in the past two 
years. Teacher training institutions report 
a dearth of applicants for entrance into our 
teachers colleges. The once crowded halls 
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children, makes a happy school. 


are almost devoid of prospective peda- 
gogues. One of our leading men stated that 
the teaching stortage is more acute now 
than at any time in the history of the 
country. The situation is serious. Many 
men who were members of the profession 
prior to the war have forsaken it for more 
lucrative positions. Women with limited 
experience and improper certification are 
assuming the role of full-time teachers. 


Better Salaries for Men 


Salaries are a national disgrace. In a 
typical community a survey revealed that 
the average “take home” pay of the 125 
members of the faculty was $32 per week. 
Women who were married may be able to 
exist on these “coolie wages” but a man 
can hardly be expected to support a family 
on this low salary scale. 

The schools must work with local com- 
munities. We must sell the schools to the 
community, the state, and the nation. If 
we desire the best educational systems to 
maintain our democracy we must receive 
the best financial aid possible. Men will 
be invaluable in our schools, especially in 
the formative years of the child. We must 
offer reasonably good wages to obtain good 
teacher aspirants. Education has reached 
a crisis. The next few years will determine 
our scope and power. Let’s eliminate this 
“no man’s land” by making the schools’ 
assets attractive. 
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The Law Provides for — 
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Variations in Control Over 


City School Budgets E. C. Bolmeier* 


Where the law specifically authorizes 
the board of education to prepare and 
adopt its own budget without municipal 
interference there is little cause for dispute. 
Even when the law provides that the 
budget estimate be submitted to city of- 
ficials for informative but not discretional 
purposes, there is no need for discord, 
providing such laws are stated in terms so 
clear that there is no question as to the 
school board’s exclusive dominance over 
the budget. Litigious controversies, how- 
ever, obviously develop when the law 

rmits or requires commingling on the 
part of two distinct corporative bodies in 
determining the school budget. 

The futility of the legislature’s intent 
that the city government and board of 
education should co-operatively and har- 
moniously extend their efforts toward a 
common enterprise is expressed in the 
words of the New York Supreme Court: 


If the municipal officers and the members of 
the board of education realized that they were 
engaged in a common purpose, to wit, to expend 
moneys received from taxation in the most eco- 
nomical and efficient manner possible for the 
public welfare, they could meet in a spirit of 
conciliation and agree upon some policy that 
would accomplish the desired results without 
straining to assert and maintain abstract rights 
and prerogatives. In the experiences we have 
thus far had, no such spirit has been manifest.’ 


An analysis of charter and statutory 
provisions relating to municipal control 
over city school budgets reveals so many 
deviations that it is often difficult to de- 
termine whether the city board of educa- 
tion is entirely “fiscally dependent” or “fis- 
cally independent.” Even the courts have 
been unable to render decisions applicable 
to all the cities and their various laws. 
Moreover, in some cities neither the laws 
nor the judicial opinions are strictly ad- 
hered to in the joint action of the city 
government and board of education with 
respect to the determination of the school 
budget. 

There are almost as many degrees of 
municipal fiscal control over the school 
budget expressed in the laws as there are 
cities governed by special acts. Discrepan- 
cies are further accentuated by the differ- 
ent interpretations placed upon these spe- 
cial provisions by school and city officials. 
Although court decisions have tended to 
set aside many of the unusual privileges 
assumed by city officers in revising the 


"Director of Secondary Education, Jackson Publi 
Schools, Jackson, Miss. 
*Rief v. Schwab, 204 N.Y. App. 50. 


school budget, reference to some of the 
present practices will indicate the variable 
conditions which still exist. 


Control With Respect to Items 


Revision of the budget estimate by 
striking out or changing amounts to be 
allotted for specific items is the most rigid 
type of control city officers may hold over 
the school budget or, in effect, over the 
school program, since the extent to which 
a particular activity may be performed is 
limited by the amount of funds available 
for that activity. Very few laws, however, 
specifically grant that much authority to 
city officials over the school budget esti- 
mate. 

In St. Paul, Minn., where there is no 
regular board of education, city officials 
have considerable control over the school 
budget. The mayor of St. Paul “shall have 
power to veto any item or items. . . with- 
out affecting the validity of any other item 
or items.” 

The school budget of Baltimore is sub- 
ject to review by the board of estimates 
and the city council. Both agencies may 
reduce specific items of the estimate.’ The 
budget estimate of the Detroit city schools 
is likewise subject to revision by items; 
“the budget shall specify the amount re- 
quired for salaries of teachers and other 
employees of the board, repairs, fuel, sup- 
plies, and general current expenses. . . . So 
much of said budget as the appropriating 
bodies of said city shall approve shall be 
levied and collected the same as city 
taxes,’ 

The authority of city officials to change 
specific items of the school budget may be 
advisory rather than conclusive. The courts 
hold that, unless expressly authorized by 
law, city officials may not control specific 
items of the school budget. A leading case 
is that of Rief v. Schwab, in which a judge 
of the Supreme Court declared that: 


The council, after examination of such estimates 
may, in its discretion, reduce the amount 
demanded by the estimate (Matter of Emmerson 
v. Buck, supra); but the reduction must be in 
the gross amount... . I think such changes in 
the items are advisory only, and while entitled 
to great consideration as coming from the body 
in general control of the city government and 
particularly of its finance and taxation, are not 
controlling. Under the duties with which it is 
charged, the board must make the final decision 
as to how the money within its control shall 


2The Charter of the City of St. Paul, Minnesota, 1924, 
chap. XIII, sec. 204, 

8Charter and Public Laws of Baltimore City, 1927, 
sec. 36 

*General School Laws of Michigan, 1934, sec. 7281. 

*Rief v. Schwab, 204 N.Y. App. 50. 
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be expended in providing an efficient system of 
education.”5 


The following year, 1923, the case of 
Fleishmann vy. Graves reviewed by the New 
York Court of Appeals gave similar in- 
terpretation of the Education Law with 
respect to itemized control of the estimate 
by stating that “with the particular items 
going to make up the estimate, which 
includes salaries for teachers, employees, 
servants, and other persons assisting in the 
administration of educational affairs, the 
city has no particular concern except that 
it may direct how funds are classified.’ 

It is generally ruled that in the state 
of New York, city officials have no au- 
thority to determine how much shall be 
appropriated or expended for specific items 
of the school budget estimate. This is 
particularly true with respect to the item 
of teachers’ salaries. 


Control With Respect to the Total 

In a majority of cities where city officials 
are authorized to revise the school esti- 
mates, the power of revision applies only 
to the total amount or general categories 
and not to specific items. Moreover, after 
the budget has once been approved by the 
designated reviewing body the board of 
education is free to transfer amounts from 
one item to the other as they see fit, pro- 
viding the total amount approved is not 
exceeded. 

Special acts applicable to certain cities 
of the state of Massachusetts express or 
imply that city officials may revise the 
school estimates by items. The city charter 
of Newton specifies that the school com- 
mittee shall furnish annually to the mayor 
an itemized estimate of money required 
for school purposes and that “the mayor 
shall examine such estimates and shall . . . 
submit them, with his itemized and de- 
tailed recommendations thereon, to the 
board of aldermen.”” The prominent case 
of Leonard vy. Springfield, however, has 
very definitely settled the issue, and con- 
sequently officials of Massachusetts cities 
are restricted in their authority over the 
budget estimate. The facts of the Spring- 
field case indicate that expense estimates, 
including salary increases presented to the 
mayor by the school committee of the city 
of Springfield, were cut by the mayor in 
the budget which he presented to the city 
council; and the school committee, in order 
to provide for increases in salaries, voted 


*Fleishmann v. Graves, 235 N.Y.S. 84, 138 N.E. 745. 


"Charter of the City of Newton, Massachusetts, 1929, 
sec. 29 
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to eliminate certain activities and provide 
more money for other items. The court 
emphatically declared that the school com- 
mittee acted within its rights in this re- 

, and that city officials were not 
clothed with the authority of specifying 
how much should be expended for specific 
items.* 

Despite the ruling of the Leonard v. 
Springfield case, a number of the charters 
of Massachusetts cities still provide that 
city officials may revise the school esti- 
mates by items. Nevertheless, in actual 
practice, city authorities revise the school 
budget estimate, but the revision is made 
with respect to the gross amount. 

The oft-quoted Saginaw case® of Michi- 
gan is perhaps no less instrumental in 
restricting city officials from changing spe- 
cific items of school estimates. As a matter 
of fact, the law of Michigan has since been 
changed, eliminating the provision which 
required the budget estimate to be re- 
viewed by a city board of estimates. 

The laws of New Jersey provide that, 
in Article VI Districts, the board of educa- 
tion “shall prepare and deliver to each 
member of said Board of School Estimate 
an itemized statement of the amount of 
money estimated to be necessary for the 
current expenses of and for repairing and 
furnishing the public schools. . . . ”*® Even 
though the board of education is required 
to prepare and submit an itemized esti- 
mate, “the certificate of the board of edu- 
cation estimate to the municipal board .. . 
is a certificate of the total amount required 

. . and not of the specific items to which 
the amount is applicable.”™ 


Control by the Veto 


A number of laws specify that the school 
budget estimate shall be submitted to the 
mayor who shall be authorized to veto the 
entire estimate or certain items thereof. 
In general, however, the mayor’s veto may 
be overridden by a required majority vote 
of the members of the school board. 

In certain cases the mayor’s veto power 
is no barrier in the way of the board’s 
authority to vote appropriations for school 

rposes, since the veto may be over- 
ridden by the same majority vote of 
members as is required to pass the original 
proposals. The city of Boston affords a 
good example. There the votes of the 
school committee making appropriations 
“shall be subject to the same provisions 
of law in respect to approval by the mayor, 
except that a vote of four of the members 
of the school committee, taken by yeas 
and nays, shall be necessary to pass such 
appropriations over the veto of the 
mayor.””* Another act provides that “the 





SLeonard v. Springfield, 231 Mass. 325. 

*Board of Education, Saginaw, East Side v. Board of 
Estimates, 230 Mich. 495, 203 N.W. 68. 

“Public Laws of New Jersey, 1922, chap. 243. 

“Townsend vy. State Board of Education, 88 N.J.L. 97, 
95 A. 729. 

“Special Acts of Massachusetts, 1919, chap. 206, 
sec. 2. 


school committee of the city of Boston 
may, by vote of four fifths of all its 
members, taken by yeas and nays, make 
appropriations by items... . ”** It is obvi- 
ous, then, that the mayor’s veto is of no 
consequence unless a submissive committee 
member changes his vote after finding it 
to be in conflict with the mayor’s wishes. 

All votes of the school committee of 
Holyoke, Mass., except those fixing sala- 
ries, which involve the expenditure of 
money must be presented to the mayor 
for his approval. If the mayor does not 
approve of the committee’s vote, he may 
veto the resolution and return it to the 
committee, signifying his objections. After 
reconsideration the committee may make 
the original vote effective by a two-thirds 
majority of its members, notwithstanding 
the mayor’s objections.** 

The charter of Atlanta, Ga., was 
amended in 1927, providing that the an- 
nual budget prepared by the board of 
education should be presented to the 
mayor for his approval, and that his dis- 
approval might be overridden by a two- 
thirds majority vote of the board members. 
In the event the board fails to adopt a 
budget, approved by the mayor, within a 
specified time, the operating funds shall 
be administered by a committee, composed 
of the chairman of the finance committee, 
city comptroller, and board of education, 
until the budget is finally passed.’® The 
city charter was again amended in 1929 
providing that the mayor’s veto, to be 
overridden, shall require a “three-fourths” 
majority vote of the board in lieu of the 
previous “two-thirds” vote.’® 

In certain third class cities of the state 
of New York, where the mayor, under a 
statute in effect prior to the Education 
Law of 1917, reduces or eliminates items 
of the budget estimate, “the board of 
education may take action on such esti- 
mate and may by a three-fourths vote of 
the members restore the items so reduced 
or eliminated, and the estimate shall there- 
upon become effective. . . . ’*" The city 
of Mount Vernon is thus affected. The 
law affects some of the other cities differ- 
ently, depending upon the status before 
the Education Law was passed. For ex- 
ample, the school budget estimate of the 
city of New Rochelle may be revised by 
the city council, of which the mayor is a 
member, but the board of education is not 
bound by the revision, and the original 
budget may be sustained by a two-thirds 
vote of the board. 

In some cities the mayor’s veto power 
indirectly affects the school budget. An 
illustration may be found in the laws ap- 
plicable to the city of Detroit where every 


“Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1930, chap. 313, 
sec. 1 

“Charter of the City of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 1934, 
secs, 24, 32. 

“Georgia Laws, 1927, Part III, Title I, sec. 10. 

“Georgia Laws, 1929, Part III, Title I, sec. 5. 

"Education Law as Amended to July 1, 1934. U.S.N.Y. 
Bulletin 1044, art. 33—A, sec. 877. 
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action of the school board involving a 
debt or liability must be submitted to the 
mayor. If the mayor disapproves of such 
action the board must reconsider the vote 
by which such action was previously passed 
and adopted, and whereupon “two thirds of 
all the members elected to said board shal] 
agree by yeas and nays, Which shall be 
entered upon the record, to pass or adopt 
the same, it shall go into effect.’*® 


Control by Setting the Tax Levy 

Where authority is not given directly 
to revise the budget, the same purpose may 
be achieved in a different manner. The 
authority granted to the county tax ad- 
justment board has a significant effect 
upon the budget estimates of boards of 
education of Indiana cities. The budget 
is indirectly revised by cutting down the 
tax levy and causing the elimination or 
reduction of certain appropriations. The 
law provides that “it shall be the duty 
of such board to examine and, if it deems 
such action necessary, revise, change or 
reduce, but not increase, any tax levy 
and any corresponding items of the budgets 
on which such tax levies are based and 
apportion the total of all of said levies 
so that the total levy . . . shall not exceed 
the applicable total rate as provided. .. .”™ 

In some instances, where the municipal 
officers have neither the authority to revise 
the school budget nor to affect its revi- 
sion by setting the school tax levy, the 
issue may be brought by the municipal 
authorities directly before the electorate 
for decision. For example, the Mississippi 
state law provides that “the board of 
trustees of each municipal separate district 
shall file a certified copy of the separate 
school district budget with the mayor and 
board of aldermen. . . .2° The mayor and 
board of aldermen shall make a levy 
sufficient to cover the budget or in lieu 
thereof, must call an election to determine 
the question of the levy... . ””? 


Control as to Legal Limits 

Because of the tax limitation laws of 
Ohio, budgetary procedure is somewhat 
complicated in that state. Although budget 
estimates are prepared by local boards of 
education, such estimates must be re 
viewed by a county budget commission 
composed of the county auditor, county 
treasurer, and prosecuting attorney. The 
commission has no discretionary authority 
over the budget estimate other than to 
adjust “amounts required from the general 
property tax for each fund, as shown by 
such budgets, as to bring the tax levies 
required therefor within the limitations 
specified. . . . ”** The taxing authority 
of any subdivision may appeal to the state 
tax commission of Ohio in the event that 


General School Laws of the State of Michigan, 1934 
sec. 7294. 

MActs of Indiana, 1933, chap. 237, sec. 4. 

*School Law of Mississippi, 1930, art. XXIV, sec. 6. 

*1School Law of Mississippi, 1930, art. IV, sec. 6662. 

Code of Ohio, 1934, sec. 5625. 
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there is dissatisfaction with the action of 
the county budget commission, and “the 
findings of the tax commission shall be 
substituted for the findings of the budget 
commission.’’”* 

Boards of education in cities of the 
state of Oklahoma are required by law to 
submit an itemized budget estimate to 
the county excise board. The excise board, 
however, “shall have no power or authority 
to reduce the levy, so voted and made at 
the school district meeting; neither shall 
the said board have the authority to reduce 
the estimate, unless the rate of levy so 
voted shall be insufficient to raise the 
amount thereof, in which case the board 
shall reduce and adjust the items of the 
estimate to an amount within the limits 
of the levy.’** Therefore, the excise board 
cannot appropriate less than the amount 
of estimated needs of the school district 
if the estimated amount can be appropri- 
ated within legal limitations,*® and, if it 
cannot, the excise board can make only 
the reduction necessary to bring appro- 
priations within such limitations.” 

The school committee of Providence, 
R. I., is required by law to submit an 
annual budget to the city council. The 
city council must appropriate such amount 
as is specified in the budget. However, 
“the city council shall not be required to 
so appropriate any sum in excess of 35 
per centum of the average annual revenues 
of the city derived from general taxation 
ordered by the city council during the 
three fiscal years preceding the fiscal year 
during which said budget is filed.’’’ 


Control by Recommendation 


Frequently the board of education sub- 
mits the budget estimate to an agency 
which may recommend certain changes in 
such estimate. Thus city school boards 
in the state of California are required to 
submit an annual estimate to the county 
superintendent of schools who examines 
the budget, and if no changes other than 
of a clerical nature are needed, he must 
approve the same. If, however, in his 
judgment substantial changes are neces- 
sary, he may indicate revisions he deems 
necessary and return the budget estimate 
to the board of education for reconsidera- 
tion. The board of education may then 
resubmit the budget to the county super- 
intendent of schools, with or without 
changes resulting from the recommenda- 
tions made by him.” 

Boards of education in districts of the 
second class in the state of Michigan are 
required annually to make and transmit 
a budget estimate to a school tax advisory 





"Code of Ohio, 1934, sec. 5625-28. 

“School Law of Oklahoma, 1933, art. XXX, sec. 402. 
*State v. Excise Board, 155 Okla. 227, 7 Pac. (2d) 473 
"Morley et al. vy. State ex rel. Board of Education of 


City of Tulsa, 47 P. (2d) 170 

"Acts and Resolves of Rhode Island, 1925, chap. 68 
Sec. 9, 

"School Code of the State of California, 1931, art. VII 


secs. 4.360-4.367 
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board, composed of three citizens ap- 
pointed by the city commission, common 
council, or other legislative body of the 
city. The school tax advisory board may 
make such recommendations as it deems 
desirable before returning the estimate to 
the school board. Upon review of the 
recommendations of the tax advisory 
board, the board of education may either 
accept or reject such recommendations be- 
fore finally passing the tax budget.?® 


General School Laws of the State of Michigan, 1934, 


sec. 7258 
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Control Through Publicity 


Frequently a city board of education 
is required to give publicity to the school 
budget estimate so that citizens will have 
the opportunity of knowing what action 
the board contemplates taking and of ex- 
pressing their individual opinions regard- 
ing such contemplated action. The most 
prevalent methods of providing publicity 
of the school budget estimate are by hold- 
ing a public hearing or by publication in 
a local newspaper. 


Wanted— Room and Board 


Henry James’ 


No private school would consider hiring 
a master to teach without first having made 
provision to see that he had proper living 
quarters and a suitable place to eat. Some- 
times this in a dormitory, oftentimes in homes 
built by the school or rented from individuals 
in town. At any rate the housing problem is 
assumed by the school authorities, thus re- 
lieving the instructor from the number one 
problem of most public school teachers. It is 
doubtful that the public school authorities 
will be able to stave off this problem much 
longer. With a shortage of teachers the pros- 
pective instructor is in a position to demand 
adequate living quarters reasonably close to 
his work. 

In many small towns the situation hasn’t 
improved much in the past fifty years when 
Miss Brown, newly graduated from Normal 
School was met at the depot by the town’s 
leading citizen and school committeeman, 
surried over to Mrs. Wigglesworth, where 
she was roomed in the spare room off the 
parlor, and boarded for the school term — 
no smoking, no boy friends, no dancing, no 
late hours, no this, no that, until little Miss 
Brown became little Miss Mouse, too timid 
to peep outside the schoolroom. In some com- 
munities private homes have been opened to 
teachers as an accommodation, a sort of civic 
duty. The teacher can never forget her in- 
debtedness for this service rendered to her. 
She is well aware that she is often considered 
a bother and a nuisance. Oftentimes only 
room was furnished. It became necessary for 
the poor teacher to go elsewhere for her food, 
either the drugstore or some second-rate 
country hotel, perhaps half a mile or more 
away, an unpleasant journey in stormy 
weather, as well as hazardous. Not all the 
pioneers went west in ’49. There are hundreds 
of teachers still pioneering here in Connecti- 
cut, and thousands throughout the country. 


One Good Answer 


In a recent issue of the Hartford papers 
was a Classified ad appealing to people in the 
neighboring town to notify the superintend- 
ent of schools of room vacancies in order that 
he might fill his teaching staff. On another 
page was an article proposing the erection of 


Superintendent of Schools, Simsbury, Conn 


Quonset huts to house public school teachers. 
Both present only a temporary relief for 
teachers. The ultimate solution is the erection 
or acquisition of a house or houses by the 
community, reserved for teacher apartments. 
This was Simsbury’s answer to the current 
problem and the end of the wandering and 
wondering of the local teachers. 

At the request of the board of education 
the town was asked to purchase and equip 
for teacher occupancy a large nine-room house 
adjacent to the present high school property. 
Proximity to the schools was essential since 
none of the teachers eligible for residence 
possessed cars. An all-electric kitchen was 
installed, thus enabling the teachers to pool 
their resources as well as their culinary abili- 
ties in preparing meals. Many a good teacher 
will eventually become a good housewife as a 
result of this experiment. The larger rooms 
were furnished in duplicate with twin beds, 
dressers, desks, lamps, etc. Heat, light, water, 
and janitor service are furnished for an 
amount equivalent to the expense of opera- 
tion. This is far less than it had cost the in- 
dividual teacher to live elsewhere. 


A Ladies Home 


“And the best part of this setup,” com- 
mented one of the teachers in residence, “is 
that now we can grouse as much as we wish 

. only now we don’t have much left to 
grouse about!” 

After all, teachers are human. But it isn’t 
always politic or expedient for them to blow 
a head of steam about school problems around 
the private dining table, particularly when 
there are children in the home. 

No rules or regulations have been estab- 
lished, no official codes posted. The teacher 
occupant is regarded as just another citizen 
of the community With the same rights and 
privileges of speech and action as every other 
citizen. The experiment pays dividends in that 
it gives these teachers a freedom and inde- 
pendence they wouldn’t exchange for a 
hundred dollar raise. It costs the community 
nothing, since the income offsets the expense. 
It does, however, add one inore job to the 
jack-of-all-trades superintendent, that of 
landlord. Pity the poor landlord! nevertheless, 
it is easier to repair a pipe leaking water than 
a staff losing teachers. 
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Better Diets Assured By Di 
Federal Lunch System | : 
All children in all schools, the management in 
of which is willing to co-operate, may par- : ne 
ticipate in the permanent Federal School basis, making long-time planning impossible. gram has varied somewhat during the 11 years | th 
Lunch program, under the law which went Until now also the states were not required it has been in operation, its purpose has cr 
into effect on July 1. to contribute financially to it. Under the new _ been (1) to insure a higher standard of health 
“In the long run,” said President Truman act, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, for the United States by helping to meet the on 
as he signed the bill establishing the perma- charged with its administration, will allot dietary requirements of future citizens, and , 
nent program, “no nation is any healthier than funds each year and the states will match (2) to cushion the effects of falling prices - 
its children or more prosperous than its farm- these allotments, dollar for dollar, during the when the supply of farm produce exceeds the 
ers; and in the National School Act, the Con- first five years, $1.50 for each federal dollar demand. ta 
gress has contributed immeasureably both to during the next five years, and $3 for each Federal funds are allotted to states on a fo 
the welfare of our farmers and the health of federal dollar thereafter. A state may make formula that considers the per capita income, E 
our children.” its contribution in services rather than in as well as the number of growing children in 
Until now federal aid funds for school money. each participating state. Here the use of ice 
lunches were appropriated on a year-to-year Although the emphasis of the earlier pro- services in place of cash will operate to pre- an 
vent undue hardships on states low in re- 
sources but high in juvenile population. = 
All public school systems, as well as non- wi 
profit and parochial schools, are eligible for 
this federal-state aid. At the close of the 1946 
school year, 44,000 schools, with more than 
7 million children, were participating in it. fo 
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Better Schools Through — 
eS 


Planning a Co-ordinated School- 
County-City Tax Program Roch Bradshaw’ 


Ten-year co-ordinated tax programs for 
schools, city and county, are taking shape 
in the Eugene-Springfield area of Oregon 
under leadership of Supt. Henry M. Gunn 
of Eugene, Supt. E. H. Silke of Spring- 
field, and City Manager Deane Seeger of 
Eugene. These projections, born during a 
period of potential tax emergency, are 
designed to achieve two major purposes: 

1. To equalize levies from year to year 
so that property owners will not be bur- 
dened by avoidable high tax peaks. 

2. To enable city, county, and school 
districts to plan special construction proj- 
ects in such a way that financing will not 
cause excessive tax loads in any period. 

Indirectly the completed program is 
expected to provide convincing evidence 
that, if educational standards are to be 
improved or even maintained without pil- 
ing too great a burden on property, some 
new source of revenue must be found for 
the schools or the state must extend in- 
creased aid. 

Supt. Gunn has pioneered in Oregon in 
completing his ten-year program. In tab- 
ular form and in text it shows: 

1. What the anticipated budgets and 
tax levies will be over the ten-year period, 
for maintenance and operation of the 
Eugene school system. 

2. What the special levies and debt serv- 
ice already incurred will cost year by year 
and what the costs will be if special levies 
are voted to finance construction which 
will be needed in the decade. 


A Balanced Program 

When combined with a similar schedule 
for the city of Eugene, the school projec- 
tion reveals what the total school and 
city tax bill is expected to be for each of 
the ten years, both for operation and for 
new construction. As shown in a table with 
this article, the combined estimated levies 
follow a fairly even line, with no deep 
valleys and no high mountains. However, 

e is more variation in the special levies 
for proposed construction when viewed by 
themselves. 

Lane County, the third tax-collecting 
agency, also faces a period in which large 
expenditures will be unavoidable. A new 
courthouse is badly needed and consider- 
able outlay will be required on the county 
toad system, to mention two of the major 
items. When the county maps its ten-year 
program, the schedules already completed 
by the school district and city will serve 
as guides to enable county officials to avoid 
Placing special levies where they would 


*Eugene, Ore. 


compete seriously with those of the city 
or school district. 

For instance, the county is now levying 
a two-mill special tax to provide funds 
for postwar job projects, but this levy will 
expire in another year, so that a lower 
point will appear in the combined tax rates, 
which could be filled with a new levy for 
a courthouse or roads. In 1949-50 and 
1950-51 a dip appears in the combined 
city and school levies also, thus high- 
lighting this general period as a likely one 
for the county to step in without upsetting 
the general picture. 

For a number of years school Supt. 
Silke of near-by Springfield has been map- 
ping five-year programs to enable his 
school board to look into the future in a 
businesslike manner. While these projec- 
tions have proved of real value, it is ex- 
pected that the ten-year schedules for both 
the school system and the city of Spring- 
field, when co-ordinated with a similar one 
for the county, will be of infinitely more 
assistance, for they will bring into focus the 
complete tax landscape instead of only part. 

Oregon law provides for budget com- 
mittees of taxpayers to work with each 
tax-collecting agency in the preparation of 
budgets. These bodies serve for three-year 
terms. In practice they confine their work 
to counseling with official bodies on budg- 
ets and tax rates only for the ensuing 
fiscal year, and seldom do they attempt 
to map programs for longer periods. Ten- 
year setups such as those just described 
are beyond the practical scope of their 
activities. 


An Administrative Council Formed 


For this reason an unofficial administra- 
tive council of city, county, and school 
authorities has been formed for the Eugene- 
Springfield area, and it is this council 
which is promoting the ten-year program 
idea as a means of co-ordinating expendi- 
ture of tax money. Recommendations of 
the council, of course, are subject to modi- 
fication by governing bodies of the agencies 
its members represent. However, the coun- 
cil is composed of administrative officers — 
the city manager of Eugene, superintend- 
ents of the Eugene and Springfield school 
systems, the superintendent of the Eugene 
Water Board, and the Lane County judge, 
who is head of the county governing body. 
Their recommendations carry considerable 
weight with the groups they represent. The 
ten-year programs for the Eugene school 
district and the city of Eugene have been 
approved by the Eugene school board and 
the Eugene city council and their budget 
committees. 
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The Eugene School Plan 


Natural starting point of Supt. Gunn’s 
ten-year school program is the Colin Kelly 
Junior High School now under construc- 
tion. His schedule shows special levies of 
$130,000 for 1946-47 and 1947-48, which 
will complete financing of this structure. 
It will be paid for a year after its doors 
open this fall. 

Second major point in his program is 
a levy of $100,000 for each of the next 
two tax years to complete raising of $500,- 
000 for a new high school. Collection of 
taxes was under way for both these proj- 
ects when the ten-year program was for- 
mulated. At the time the high school levy 
was approved, it was thought $500,000 
would be adequate, but on the basis of 
present costs Supt. Gunn estimates at 
least one million dollars will be needed, 
and he has projected the annual $100,000 
levy for another five years, labeling it as 
optional. And, if costs continue upward, 
it may be necessary to extend it even 
farther. 

Starting in 1948-49 he has listed pro- 
posals for annual levies of $100,000 con- 
tinuing through 1954-55 to pay for five 
new elementary schools, establish kinder- 
gartens, provide transportation for high 
school students, and expand the Eugene 
Vocational School. 

Except for the Colin Kelly school there 
has been almost no school building in 
Eugene for twenty years. During the past 
year seven suburban grade school districts 
were merged with Eugene, and a number 
of their buildings are in line for replace- 
ment, either because of age or overcrowd- 
ing or both. For this reason it has become 
extremely essential for Supt. Gunn and 
his board to know where they are going 
on construction and to be able to give 
people of these districts some idea of when 
they can expect replacement of these struc- 
tures. The ten-year program, while ad- 
mittedly subject to change as new con- 
ditions arise, enables them to provide 
fairly accurate estimates. 


Rapid Growth of Springfield Schools 

The need for some such chart has been 
made more urgent still because of the rapid 
growth of population in recent years, both 
inside the city and in the fringe areas 
which have been consolidated. The same 
is true for the city and school districts of 
Springfield, where growth has been even 
more rapid. The city of Springfield has 
mushroomed from a population of 3805 
in 1940 to an estimated 7000 to 8000 in 
1946, The Springfield school census, which 
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in 1930 ranked thirty-fourth among Ore- 
gon’s first class districts, has now climbed 
to ninth place. In the next few years Supts. 
Gunn and Silke have plenty of headaches 
in store for them. 

During the war administrators of Ore- 
gon’s cities and counties, and especially 
its school districts, have become acutely 
voter conscious in regard to taxes. Salaries 
and costs of materials and supplies have 
skyrocketed as they have throughout the 
nation. Added to this pressure is the fact 
that in sections of the state like the 
Eugene-Springfield area there have been 
swift increases in population, creating 
larger demands for high-priced services. 
And a further factor — an amendment in 
the state constitution — completes the tax 
bottleneck so that Oregon’s school officials 
are just as much and perhaps more con- 
cerned over possible new sources of revenue 
than are similar administrators elsewhere 
in the nation. 


A Hampering Tax Limitation 


The constitutional amendment, adopted 
in 1916, provides that no property-tax- 
collecting agency in a given year may 
impose a levy more than 6 per cent larger 
than the largest such tax in any of the 
three preceding years, without a favorable 
vote of the people. For school districts 
this restriction is drawn tighter by the 
fact that only taxpayers may vote on 
financial matters. With increasing costs 
and population the result has been that 
virtually every first class district in the 
state this year was forced to ask the tax- 
payers to approve additional levies just 
to meet the expense of operation for the 
year. And on the basis of present condi- 
tions it appears that these districts must 
continue to seek money at annual elections 
to keep the schools operating. 

On top of this situation many districts 
in the state face the need to expand their 
facilities, and in order to finance such 
projects the taxpayers will have to be asked 
to vote further heavy levies upon them- 
selves. In view of these conditions it is 
understandable that Eugene and Spring- 
field school administrators are concerned 
about revenues for the future. The wisdom 
of ten-year co-ordinated programs which 
will make it possible to forecast tax levies 
on a fairly even keel is apparent. Certainly 
a school district will not wish to risk ask- 
ing approval of a large building levy if 
at the same time the county is seeking a 
sizable sum for a courthouse, for under 
such conditions there would be danger that 
the voters would reject both proposals. 


Answer to Problem Not Found 

Even with this businesslike ten-year 
setup, however, school officials realize they 
do not have the answer to school financing. 
They know they are only doing the best 
they can with an inadequate tax program. 
Oregon administrators are aware, perhaps 
more keenly than those in other states, 
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This table shows the picture provided by the combined Eugene city and school 
tax levies over a ten-year period, with the total levies remaining fairly even. In the 
columns under “School” and “City” the top figures (in italic letters) represent 
costs for operation and the bottom figures for each year represent special funds for 
new construction. 


Total special Total city and 


School City Levies school levies 

1946-47 $1,011 ,374* $172,388 $120,000 $1,303,672 
120,000 

1947-48 $1,014,459* $205,813 $112,500 $1,332,772 
112,500 

194849 $778 627 $239,388 $112,500 $1,330,515 
200,000 112,500 

1949-50 $778,945 $241,888 $252,500 $1,273,333 
200,000 52,500 

1950-51 $780,481 $241,888 $252,500 $1,274,869 
200,000 52,500 

1951-52 $783,310 $241,888 $297,500 $1,322,698 
200,000 97,500 

1952-53 $787,509 $241,888 $297,500 $1,326,897 
200,000 97,500 

1953-54 $793,159 $241,888 $197,500 $1,232,547 
100,000 97,500 

1954-55 $790,394 $241,888 $182,500 $1,214,782 
100,000 82,500 

1955-56 $789,170 $241,888 $142,500 $1,173,588 
60,000 82,500 


"Includes special levies already voted for junior and senior high schools. 





that some new source of assured annual 
revenue must be found if the schools are to 
continue to provide modern education in 
an efficient manner. While in Eugene and 
Springfield the property tax rate is still 
within safe limits, it is plain that it can- 
not reasonably go much higher. 

Pointing out that the tax programs of 
Eugene and its school district are sound, 
Managing Editor William Tugman of The 
Eugene Register-Guard explains editorially 
that “Nevertheless we have only scratched 
the surface of the needs which have come 
upon us with rapid population growth. The 
ten-year construction programs .. . in- 
clude only the most urgent necessities. 

“To Governor Snell’s special commission 
for the study of tax problems the Eugene 
situation could be presented as a dramatic 
illustration of the imperative need to give 
local government an adequate share of the 
revenues which the state collects from 
sources other than property tax. In this 
connection we have carried out all the re- 
forms, preached by tax conservationists: 

“We have paid off our old debts, city, 
county, and school district. 

“We have taxed ourselves in the good 
years to lay up cash reserves for future 
needs. 

“We have consolidated our school dis- 
tricts and developed an orderly plan for 
school construction, based on actual popu- 
lation needs. 

“We have put our city under business 
management and have made our city ap- 
proximately 50 per cent ‘self-supporting’ 
out of fees, fines, licenses, and other special 
revenues. 

“Nevertheless we can do only a mini- 
mum job. Year after year we must go to 
the taxpayers to exceed the ridiculous ‘6 


per cent limitation’ to keep our schools 
running. Relatively Eugene has the strong- 
est, most economical, and best balanced 
tax program in the State of Oregon, but 
even so we battle against odds. We hope 
our delegation will present this situation 
forcibly at the next legislature.” 


is Sales Tax the Answer? 


Oregon’s voters have repeatedly rejected 
the sales tax. They have been skeptical of 
predictions that it would bring relief to 
property, because no specific guarantees 
have been provided, and have feared that 
a sales tax simply would be an additional 
burden. Aware of this sentiment, some 
Oregon leaders are now suggesting that a 
sales tax be proposed again, to support 
schools; but this time they are advising 
some definite form of assurance that, if a 
sales tax is enacted, property will be re 
lieved entirely of the responsibility for 
school financing. On this basis, it is argued, 
the people might accept a sales tax, be- 
cause they have demonstrated a willingness 
to support education. 

The Eugene-Springfield area’s adminis- 
trative council believes its ten-year pro- 
grams will help sell the state legislature on 
the proposal to share more state revenues 
(perhaps from a sales tax) with cities and 
school districts. The council points out 
that support of local governments 
be considered as one problem, not as 
several competing problems. And they feel 
that by developing co-operatively a more 
efficient system of managing their joint 
funds they will be in a better position 
to prove to the legislature the wisdom of 
providing in some manner for relief of 
local government units. And among the 
most needy of these are the schools. 
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The School Census Deserves 


Critical Evaluation Carl D. Morneweck* 


The importance of the school census as 
a device in educational planning is fre- 
quently overlooked. The data derived 
therefrom are finding frequent utilization 
beyond educational scopes, especially by 
planning agencies on the local, state, and 
national levels. Since the data from the 
decennial census become impaired in value 
because of population changes in local 
communities, the annual school census 
naturally becomes an important adjunct 
for population studies in the interim pe- 
riods of the decade. Because of the many 
values indigenous to the school census, 
the writer will attempt here to give a brief 
review of the legislation pertaining to the 
school census throughout the United States, 
to enumerate briefly the important pur- 
poses served by a school census, and to 
present an analysis of the accuracy with 
which the work is being done in typical 
school districts of Pennsylvania. Consider- 
able loss in the enumeration of minors at 
the higher age levels is shown and an 
attempt is made to indicate the detrimental 
effects of an inaccurate enumeration not 
only on the minors but also the grave 
social dangers which may accrue to the 
community. An analysis is then made of 
inadequate census enumeration and sug- 
gested procedures are presented whereby 
an accurate enumeration may be conducted 
in communities of various sizes, regardless 
of whether they are small or large metro- 
politan areas. 


Present School Census Legislation 


Proffitt and Segel' in a recent study 
released by the United States Office of 
Education found that 42 states maintained 
a state-wide census. They report ages for 
enumeration vary somewhat in the differ- 
ent states. All states except two included 
groups up to the eighteenth year or beyond. 
Seventeen of the 42 states required an 
enumeration up to the twenty-first birth- 
day and in six states the enumeration in- 
cluded children from the time of birth. It 
was thus evident that many census enu- 
merations carried age groups above and 
below the limits of the compulsory school 
attendance law. 


Important Values of School Census 


One of the chief purposes of a school 
census is to ascertain the number of chil- 





"Chief, child accounting and research, department of 
public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa 

*Proffitt, Maris M., and Segel, David, School Census, 
Compulsory Education, Child Labor —State Laws and 
egulations, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1945, No. 1 (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945), 200 pp. 


dren of school age who signify intent to 
enroll in public schools, in private sectarian 
and private nonsectarian schools, and those 
who anticipate private tutorial instruc- 
tion at home. Therefore, it serves as a 
valuable means of obtaining potential en- 
rollments not only for the public schools 
but in all schools, public and private. 
Private school enrollments are rather diffi- 
cult to obtain because the legal require- 
ments for pupil accounting in such schools 
are not as stringent as those governing the 
public schools. The school census is there- 
fore the most available service for total 
school enrollment. 

Tue census enumeration conducted by a 
well-qualified enumerator makes it possible 
to locate handicapped pupils requiring 
special educational facilities. A school cen- 
sus should include partially sighted and 
blind children, partially deaf and totally 
deaf children, and the physically and 
mentally handicapped. It thus provides 
the school district with the measure of 
special educational facilities which will be 
required therein. In a small school district 
where special classes for the handicapped 
are not feasible, a plan can be developed 
for special classes as a joint enterprise 
with two or more districts. 

The enumeration is also a valuable 
means to locate minors who, according 
to law, would be considered residents of 
the school district but who are domiciled 
outside the district in institutions of a 
health, charitable, or correctional nature. 
In many cases this large group of minors 
for. whose education the community is 
potentially responsible is overlooked. In 
many states if pupils are located in elee- 
mosynary institutions and are educated 
through the facilities of the local public 
schools, the school district of the minors’ 
residence is responsible for the tuition 
costs. 

State planning boards and local plan- 
ning boards often use the school census 
age groups for predicting populations and 
changes in population trends in the interim 
between two consecutive federal decennial 
enumerations. In this case the school cen- 
sus has a value which reaches beyond the 
confines of educational work in connection 
with community planning. 


Accuracy of School Census in Selected 
School Districts in Pennsylvania 
The school census should be carefully 
studied at all governmental levels, espe- 
cially as it includes the early ages, to 
determine educational needs in the way 
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of school plant, equipment, and facilities 
required in future years. 

The writer has made a detailed study 
of data from the school census for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania over a 
period of years. It is believed that the 
practices found in this Commonwealth will 
be quite typical of those in other states. 
In order to ascertain the accuracy with 
which enumerations are conducted, the 
number of six-year-olds recorded in 1933 
was used as a basis for study. It seems 
reasonable that an accurate census of the 
younger ages is much less difficult to obtain 
because parents and minors have little 
reason to withhold names. In later years 
the withholding of names might be 
prompted by dislike for school, poor school 
progress, the lure of employment, or the 
mere desire to be omitted from the school 
roll. The number of minors indicated by 
the census conducted in 1942 and in 1943 
when minors were 15 and 16 years of age, 
respectively, was compared with this group 
as reported when they were six years of 
age in 1933. On a state-wide basis it was 
found that there was a loss of about 20 
per cent in the number of persons at age 
15 as compared with those enumerated 
when they were six years of age. By the 
time the minors were 16 years of age there 
was a 26 per cent decrease. 

It is true that during the war years 
there was a slight decrease in Pennsyl- 
vania’s net population due to interstate 
migration. Nevertheless, the State Plan- 
ning Board’s studies revealed that such 
a loss as presented by census data on the 
teen-age level was far in excess of the net 
loss incurred by migration. 

The pronounced loss revealed on a state- 
wide basis led the writer to make further 
examination. It was found that there was 
a decided decrease in every county of the 
state except Philadelphia where the school 
district comprises the entire county. There 
were many school districts where enumera- 
tion was carefully administered and excel- 
lent results obtained. In some there were 
actual increases but these were exceptional 
cases. It was, therefore, decided that an 
analysis should be made of the school 
districts according to population. This was 
done to verify the supposition that small 
communities where family information 
might naturally be known by enumerators 
are more conducive to an accurate census. 
Such a test probably would indicate which 
of the following were dominant factors in 
exact enumeration: the population of the 
school district; the way in which the enu- 
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meration was conducted; or the qualifica- 
tions of the persons responsible for the 
census. 

An analysis was therefore made in which 
the school districts were subdivided into 
eight groups as follows: Those with a 
population of 500,000 or over; 30,000 to 
499,999: 10,000 to 29,999; 5000 to 9999; 
2500 to 4999; 1000 to 2499; 500 to 999; 
and less than 500. Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia are the only school districts in Penn- 
sylvania having populations over 500,000. 
There are 20 school districts having popu- 
lations over 30,000 but less than 500,000. 
These were all included in the study. A 
representative sampling was used for the 
rest of the groups. 

Table I presents the per cent of loss 
between the minors when they were 6 
years of age and nine years later when 
this same group was 15 years of age. 
Likewise, Table II makes a comparison 
between the six- and the 16-year levels. 
Even though the census enumeration of the 
17-year group was decidedly lower on a 
state-wide basis than that for any other 
age group, it was eliminated from the 
study because minors 17 years of age do 
not fall within the confines of the com- 
pulsory school attendance law in Pennsyl- 
vania. In each table the per cent of loss 
is shown for the median school district of 
the population group. That is, half of the 
school districts experienced greater losses 
in the enumeration than shown by the 
median district while the other half repre- 
sented smaller losses. For example, in the 
group of 20 school districts whose popula- 
tion is between 30,000 and 499,999, half 
of them showed a decrease of less than 
16.7 per cent at age 15 as compared with 
age 6. One year later, when comparing the 
16-year period with the 6-year period, 
Table II shows half of the districts with 
a decrease of 24.4 per cent or less. In 
glancing at the data for the various sizes 
of districts shown in the tables, it will be 
observed that the cities of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh showed an actual increase 
of 3.1 per cent and 2.7 per cent, respec- 
tively, at age 15 as compared with age 6. 
When these pupils were 16, the city of 
Philadelphia showed an increase of 4.5 per 
cent over that when the same minors were 
6 years of age. Pittsburgh, however, 
showed a decrease of 4.3 per cent. Both 
of these cities have highly organized and 
efficient attendance departments, and the 
data speak for themselves in indicating 
that it is possible in a large metropolitan 
area to obtain an accurate enumeration if 
the enumerators are conscientious, well 
qualified, and paid a sufficient salary to 
foster thoroughness. 

For the convenience of the reader, the 
per cent of loss or gain is shown for the 
middle 50 per cent of the districts studied. 
For example, half of the school districts 
in the population group from 2500 to 
4999 showed a loss at the 15-year level 
over the 6-year level ranging from 14.2 
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TABLE |. The Per Cent of Loss in School Census Enumeration Between Period When Minors Were 6 Years 
of Age and When Same Minors Were 15 Years of Age, Based on Certain School Districts of Pennsylvania 


Population of School District 





Measure of gain or 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 1,000 500 Less 
loss applied.......... Over to to to to to to than 
500,000 499,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 2,499 999 500 
Median district......... 16.7 16.2 23.3 31.2 17.5 32.8 13.3 
Middle 50 per cent Phila. *3.1 5.0-28.0 10.0-30.0 6.7-32.7 14.2-44.4 *8.1-34.6 13.1-39.7 *7.5-35.9 
Se Er ok 04000000 Pgh. *2.7 





*Represents gain. 





per cent to 44.4 per cent. At the 16-year 
level, according to Table II, in areas 
having populations of less than 500, the 
per cent of loss between the census con- 
ducted at age 16 as compared with the 
census when the minors were 6 ranged 
from 14.8 per cent to 54.1 per cent. 

No intricate statistical study of the vari- 
ous population groups will be presented 
here because it is evident from the tables 
that in each group there is wide diversifi- 
cation as to accuracy. The data here re- 
veals that very careful consideration should 
be given by school districts of all sizes to 
a careful enumeration. 


Detrimental Outcomes of Inaccurate 
Census Enumeration 


The data collected seem to indicate that 
a small school district does not imply ac- 
curate enumeration even though families 
are well known. It appears rather that the 
procedures for conducting the census by 
conscientious, qualified persons is the best 
assurance for its administration. 

Losses, such as the tables reveal, raise 
a question concerning the whereabouts of 
these children in the twilight zone who 
have not been included in the census. Some 
will probably come to school voluntarily, 
but what the future holds in store for the 
other portion of these forgotten minors 
remains a responsibility of the careless 
enumerator. Such an oversight may not 
always be dangerous. In other cases, how- 
ever, boys and girls because they are not 
required to be in school may have nothing 
but idle time on their hands. This makes a 
fine breeding zone for juvenile delinquency 
and association with older persons experi- 
enced in crime. Such negligent oversight 
on the part of enumerators which may 
throw a minor into a career of crime means 
not only that his useful progress has been 
blemished but the cost to society of main- 
taining a youth in an institution for de- 
linquents far exceeds that required for his 
education in school. It is thus not only a 
financial liability for the community but 
perhaps a stigma upon the youth who 
could probably have been saved. 


Illustrations will indicate succinctly 
dangers accruing from haphazard census 
enumeration in communities where parents 
have withheld knowledge of physically or 
mentally handicapped children never pre- 
sented at school. Parents sometimes are 
embarrassed because it has been their 
misfortune to have a mentally inferior or 
hopelessly crippled child, and such infor- 
mation is, therefore, concealed unless the 
enumerator exercises tact. A superintend- 
ent recently related a case where a school 
nurse located a mentally deficient child 
ten years of age who previously had been 
unrecorded through failure of the enu- 
merator to call at the home. The case of 
a crippled child frequently causes embar- 
rassment to parents and it behooves the 
enumerator to locate such children because 
many physically handicapped but other- 
wise normal children are capable of re- 
ceiving home instruction. There is a pos- 
sibility that this group might include 
mental wizards who might make definite 
contributions to society. One need only 
refer to the late Charles Steinmetz for 
justification in enumerating the physically 
handicapped. 

Some cases have been known where the 
census is conducted by compiling the 
names of persons attending the public and 
private schools after the opening of school. 
This defeats the very purpose of the cen- 
sus and paves the way for minors to be 
illegally employed or to remain idle. A 
school district should know at all times the 
potential school load at the doorstep of 
the public schools. 

It is very important that a record be 
obtained of all minors who are employed 
at the time of the census enumeration 
because this serves as a valuable check 
on the employment certificates issued ac- 
cording to law. This is especially important 
because often there is a tendency to employ 
minors during the summer vacations with- 
out vacation employment certificates. The 
census check is valuable in determining 
whether all employed minors are legally 
certificated. 


(Concluded on page 83) 





TABLE Il. The Per Cent of Loss in School Census Enumeration Between Period When Minors Were 6 
Years of Age and When Same Minors Were 16 Years of Age, Based on Certain School Districts of 
Pennsylvania 


Population of School District 
Measure of gain or 


30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 1,000 500 Less 

loss applied.......... Over to to to to to to than 

500,000 499,999 29,999 9,999 4.999 2,499 999 500 

Median district......... -——— - 24.4 30.0 27.5 36.8 25.0 39.7 35.0 
Middle 50 per cent Phila. *4.5 12.5-36.0 13.3-43.3 16.7-36.2  21.7-49.2 6.9-39.1 23.1-51.5 14,8-54.1 


GO Getricts. .cccccccss Pgh. 4.3 





“Represents gain. 
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Teachers’ Unions and Labor's Weapons 
Wellington G. Fordyce, Ph.D.* 


One of the first questions which a 
teacher must face upon joining an organi- 
zation affiliated with organized labor is 
whether this affiliation means the accept- 
ance of those weapons of force which are 
used in gaining the ends of a labor organ- 
ization. Will teachers strike? Will they 
employ the boycott and the black list? 
Will they carry signs and walk the picket 
line? Will they cross a picket line of an- 
other union to fulfill their contract? 

The philosophy of the teaching profes- 
sion is founded upon public service. This 
service is rendered by the profession to the 
children and to the community, through 
its elected representatives, the board of 
education. Legally, this board of education 


_is an agency of the state. To resist law and 


government in wartime can only be defined 
as treachery and treason. A peacetime def- 
inition of such a strike has never been 
given. In general, the public reaction to 
the use of the strike by any organization 
of public employees has been hostile. 
Police, firemen, and teachers have been 
the object of public hostility when they 
have struck. It is doubtful whether the use 
of violence and force by any organization 
of public employees has ever made any 
definite and lasting improvement in the 
professional or public service in which 
these people were employed. The question 
is still unanswered as to the justification 
of the use of violence against any agency 
of government by a labor union, It should 
be said, in justification of these actions, 
that many communities have failed to rec-+ 
ognize the serivce given by these public 
employees. Traditional teachers’ organiza- 
tions have been guilty of unwarranted 
negligence in providing adequately for 
teacher welfare. Careful examination of the 
evidence indicates that the lack of an ag- 
gressive policy for teacher welfare is prob- 
ably the most important factor in encour- 
aging teachers’ affiliation with labor. 
The use of the traditional union 
weapons of strike, black list, and boycott 
are of deep concern to teachers. Teachers 
are temperamentally and intellectually op- 
posed to such methods, even in their affili- 
ation with labor. The use of these weapons 
by the American Federation of Teachers 
or other teacher unions might conceiv- 
ably drive from its ranks many present 
members. However, there do arise some 
situations in the relations of teachers with 
boards and with superintendents, which, 
while stupid and violent in the extreme, 
might even make timid teachers resort to 


the weapons of labor to enforce their de- 
mands. 


“Supt. of Schools, East Liverpool, Ohio. This is the 
third of a series of papers on teachers’ unions 


Strikes Not Teacher Union Weapons 
Even in 1915 teachers unions affiliated 


‘with the American Federation of Labor 


had Gomper’s approval in denying their 
intent to use the strike as a tool to enforce 
a program.’ The union has always claimed 
that no local .of the American Federation 
of Teachers has ever used the strike as a 
weapon to obtain its ends. A clause usually 
has been included in most locals’ constitu- 
tions which denies that it will use the 
strike. It has been argued that such a 
strike would do more harm to labor than 
to any other social group, as labor has 
more children in the schools.? In 1919 
Samuel Gompers issued the following state- 
ment: 


The American Federation of Teachers is an 
International Union having absolute control over 
its own policies and action. No local or State 
Central Labor Body nor the American Federation 
of Labor has the right or power to call upon the 
teachers, under any circumstances, to strike. 
Therefore, since the American Federation of 
Teachers does not use the strike, the affiliation 
with it of local federations of teachers cannot 
in any way involve the teachers in a strike. While 
it is a matter outside the jurisdiction of the 
American Federation of Labor, the non-strike 
policy of the American Federation of Teachers 
meets with our approval.® 


President William Green issued a similar 
statement in January, 1942: 


The American Federation of Teachers oc- 
cupies a different relationship to the nation’s 
economic social order than other members of the 
American Federation of Labor employed in pri- 
vate industry and in private enterprises. Public 
schools are a part of our national educational 
system. They are publicly administered and 
publicly supervised. There is no relation what- 
ever between our public school system and 
private enterprise. It is recognized by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that those employed 
in private enterprise may mobilize their eco- 
nomic strength and if necessary resort to strike 
for the purpose of redressing grievances or right- 
ing wrongs. The American Federation of Labor, 
on the other hand, has made it clear that those 
who are members of the American Federation 
of Teachers must secure redress for grievances 
and promote their economic welfare through the 
use of organization methods other than resort 
to strike. Membership on the part of teachers 
in the American Federation of Labor means that 
the facilities of the American Federation of 
Labor, the concentration of organized effort and 
unity of action must be used in promotion of 
the economic status of teachers rather than the 
strike weapon. The American Federation of Labor 
could neither countenance nor endorse the ex- 
ercise of the right to strike on the part of the 
American Federation of Teachers for the redress 
of grievances and the promotion of their eco- 
nomic welfare. For this reason, no local or state 
body can call upon the membership of an affiliated 


1John M. Graybiel, “The American Federation of 
Teachers, 1916-1928," Unpublished M. A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of California, 1928, p. 131. 

*Ibid., p. 133. 

American Federation of Teachers, Can Teachers’ 
Unions Be Called Out on Strike? (pamphlet, 1943). 
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local of the American Federation of Teachers to 
resort to strike or to participate in a general 
strike.* 


On January 5, 1942, the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Teachers 
issued a similar statement. The council 
insisted that in case of a strike of other 
educational workers, it was the duty and 
obligation of the teachers, because of the 
contract status and the policy of the 
American Federation of Teachers, to go to 
their work, even if it meant passage 
through a picket line established by other 
unionists against the board of education.’ 
The American Federation of Teachers, 
through its officers and representatives, has 
constantly restated the position embodied 
in the statements of Samuel Gompers and 
William Green. 


Teachers and Labor’s Weapons 


The integrity of this position has been 
challenged many times. John Frey (a 
member of the committee on education of 
the American Federation of Labor) has 
stated that neither Gompers nor Green had 
authority to make this exception to re 
sponsibility for any member union.*® It has 
also been said that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is an organization for collec- 
tive bargaining. This means its objectives 
are a standard rate of wages, and agree- 
ment not to work if it is not met, and to 
strike if called out. If the teachers’ organ- 
ization denies this—— the use of economic 
coercion — it loses the major advantage 
of being affiliated with organized labor. 
The American Federation of Labor is en- 
gaged in disputes with employers, farmers, 
and factions in the labor movement. If the 
teachers refuse to use the weapons of labor 
or to assist labor in its battles, it is still 
riding the coattails of organized labor.’ 
Glenn Frank thought the teachers’ union 
would degenerate into an ordinary associ- 
ation of the traditional type if they refused 
the weapons organized labor would place 
in their hands. His position was that teach- 
ers should organize for what he called an 
“educational democracy,” which under his 
definition is actually what has been ad- 
vocated by the teachers’ union in the area 
of democratization of the schools.® 

Opponents of teacher unions have 
charged that the schools would soon be- 
come a weapon of class warfare if the 
teachers became unionized, and freely pre- 





‘Ibid. 

8] bid. 

*Caroline Bengtson, “Is the American Federation of 
Teachers a Labor Union?” School and Society, 40 (July, 
1934), p. 16. Quoting letter from Frey. 

"A. O. Lovejoy, “Teachers and Trade Unions,” Educa- 
tional Review, 60 (September, 1920), p. 106 ff. 

‘Glenn Frank, “Should Teachers Unionize,” The 
Century, 101 (February, 1921), p. 530. 
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dicted that they would make use of strike, 
boycott, and picketing and other objection- 
able practices.® It was also charged that 
teachers in these early unions were opposed 
to professional improvement and that they 
wished solely to develop an “educational 
factory.’"° Chicago newspapers predicted 
the use of the strike weapon if teachers 
unionized, and they had some evidence 
upon which to base their statements and 
fears. There were several student strikes 
which seemed today to have been partly 
student mischief and perhaps partly in- 
spired by adults.** 

The press has been divided upon the 
matter, but on the whole has opposed 
teacher unions. A study of ten major 
papers in 1942 showed that all but one 
were opposed to teacher unions. They 
were critical of communism (suspected 
among union teachers) divided on loyalty 
oaths, and in general did not accept the 
right of a teacher to teach the truth as he 
saw it, as being a real right of teachers.** 
These are curious reactions from people 
who claim the right of “freedom of the 
press.” 


Some Causes of Militancy 


Many union local constitutions have 
no-strike clauses; and the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers has claimed that all of 
the so-called teacher strikes were by non- 
union teachers. Others have claimed that 
the teachers of a union local walked out 
of their rooms one afternoon in Enderlin, 
N. Dak. Charles Stillman, the union’s first 
president, has always claimed that the 
autonomous organization of the union lo- 
cals makes strikes out of the question. 
“The teachers have known enough masters. 
They entered the labor movement in 
search, not of another master, but of free- 
dom, and they have found it.”** 

In 1940 the Citizens League of Cleve- 
land opposed a bond issue to pay teachers 
back salaries. The local union publication 
issued a list of league directors and busi- 
ness committees. That boycott was in- 
tended was inferred from this action, when 
the union local’s president said he would 
know where to purchase goods. Editorially 
the Cleveland News attacked this action 
saying, 

Such conduct on the part of the Teachers’ 
Union reflects on the teachers as a group. It is 
a step in the direction of setting the teachers up 
as a militant class-conscious group, whose leaders 
have shed their responsibility as public servants 
and will give battle to all who interfere with 
their personal program.” 


*William A. Cook, “‘Rise and Significance of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers,” Elementary School Journal, 
21 (February, 1921), p. 440. 

“David S. Ricker, “The School Teacher Organized,” 
Educational Review, 30 (November, 1905), p. 344 ff 

“Chicago Daily Tribune, September 3, 1914. 

Rhodes R. Stabley, “Newspaper Editors on Teacher 


Freedom,”” Teacher Education Journal, 4 (December, 
1942), p. 113. 

“Charlies B. Stillman, “The American Federation of 
Teachers,” Educational Review, 60 (September, 1920), 
p. 120. 


“Cleveland News, March 21, 1940. 
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The union has also taken militant stands 
in cases in which there appeared to be 
evidence of pure politics in the dismissal 
of an educational employee. While no 
strike took place in these cases, there was 
an evident threat on the part of the union, 
and the fear of this threat no doubt had 
its effect..° The accounts of these disputes 
with teachers’ unions are not always com- 
plete, and those which are most critical of 
the union rarely present the background 
which is necessary to understand why 
teachers become suddenly militant fighters. 
This change in attitude does not arise 
from the type of organization to which 
they belong, but from the conditions and 
treatment which finally brings about re- 
volt. One account charged that the Chi- 
cago Teachers Federation “terrorized” Chi- 
cago teachers, labeled Margaret Haley as 
“the lady assistant mayor,” accused her 
of being the “business agent” of the union 
(which she was, and openly), charged her 
with the overthrow of more than one su- 
perintendent, and commented that the pur- 
pose of the schools was forgotten in the 
midst of this militant activity.’* However, 
the political situation in Chicago seems to 
have been the actual explanation of the 
teachers’ action, though it was not con- 
sidered in these charges. Chicago teachers’ 
union locals were charged as having made 
use of the black list and other obnoxious 
labor practices and that they had attained 
results by these means.’? The American 
Federation of Teachers has listed strikes 
at Memphis, Tenn.; Bellwood, Pa.; Grain- 
wood, Ill.; Victoria, B. C.; Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, and a sitdown strike at Rankin, 
Pa. All of these are supposed to have been 
over salaries, except the Ohio case, which 
was caused by failure of the administra- 
tion to support the teachers in a disciplin- 
ary case. These were not sponsored by 
teacher unions.** 


Teachers’ Strikes in England 


The National Union of Teachers in Eng- 
land makes effective use of the strike as 
one of its weapons for teacher welfare. 
There seems to be a complete acceptance of 
this technique by the English people and 
no question has been raised concerning its 
ethical use. The English strikes have been 
concerned with salaries and dismissals of 
teachers. The adoption of a national salary 
schedule known as the Burnham Scale, 
approved by the National Union of Teach- 
ers, in 1919 was accepted by 249 of 318 
Local Education Authorities in England 
as the basis of their pay scale for teachers. 
By 1922, a total of 260 of the authorities 


“Milwaukee Post, Sentinel, Journal, for August 20. 
1941 

*“Unionized Teachers,” School and Society, 2 (Septem- 
ber, 1915), p. 419. See also New York Times, September 
18, 1915, for a similar attack. 

‘Edward H. Fuller, “Educational Associations and 
Organizations in the United States,’’ Educational Review, 
55 (April, 1918), p. 316 

American Federation of Teachers, Can Teacher 


Unions Be Called on Strike? 
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had adopted this scale.*® The Local Edu- 
cation authority at Lowestoft made an at- 
tempt to change the scale, and fired 163 
teachers for their refusal to accept a 10 
per cent cut. The Authority then hired 
125 new teachers at a saving of $30,000 
annually. A mass meeting was held by the 
dismissed teachers, and as a result of it, 
2000 children were kept from school by 
their parents. 

The striking, or locked out teachers, 
organized ‘“‘Welfare Centers” which opened 
classes for the children with even broader 
curriculums than the regular elementary 
schools. The union underwrote the ex- 
penses of this project, and the Educational 
Authority suffered financial losses, as the 
amount it received was dependent upon 
enrollment. The Educational Authority 
then took the parents into court upon 
charges of violating the compulsory edu- 
cation law. The parents were defended by 
attorneys furnished by the union. It was 
proved that the new teachers were not 
suitable — several had police records — 
and the parents were discharged. The Na- 
tional Board of Education received un- 
favorable inspection reports and the Au- 
thority was under more pressure than ever. 

The union then attempted political ac- 
tion but was defeated. In a second election 
the union secured five of the seven places 
on the Educational Committee. A further 
unfavorable report by the inspectors of 
the Board of Education brought interven- 
tion from the local Town Council which 
overruled the Authority, and the teachers 
won. The terms of the agreement reached 
were: (1) The old teachers were reinstated 
and the new ones fired. (2) New teachers 
were given three months pay in lieu of 
notice. (3) The original pay scale was 
restored. The National Union of Teachers 
in addition to paying the salaries of the 
teachers during this strike also financed 
the ad interm schools for a period of eleven 
months.”° 

In West Ham, the Local Education Au- 
thority asked the teachers to accept a scale 
lower than agreed upon. Some teachers re- 
fused, and were dismissed. The union 
asked the other teachers to resign, and all 
did so. The union supported the strike 
from its Sustentation Fund until the Edu- 
cation Authority capitulated, being unable 
to secure teachers. In Herefordshire the 
teachers asked for a schedule, which the 
board refused. The board also refused to 
meet with teachers or union representa- 
tives. Fifty schools were closed in this 
strike. The attempt to obtain teachers by 
advertising, even in Scotland, failed and 
the board gave in and furnished a scale. 
There were 31 strikes of English teachers 
in 1919.” 


“Ruth Van Camp, “The National Union of Teachers 
in England: Its History and Present Status,” unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Western Reserve Univ., 1935. 

*Ibid., p. 144 ff. See also ‘“‘Lowestoft and the British 
School and Society, 1% 


National Union of Teachers,” 
(December, 1923), pp. 735-736. 
*Tbid., p. 120 
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British Strikes Effective 

There are marked characteristics in the 
use of strikes by the National Union of 
Teachers of England, and also of the way 
it makes use of other devices of trade- 
unionism. It uses the strike openly and 
states its position publicly. The union will 
not approve of a strike in any school unless 
the local educational association, which 
corresponds to the American union local, 
gives its approval first, and until a com- 
plete investigation by the national union 
verifies these findings. In case of unjust 
dismissals the union requests all the teach- 
ers in the school or district affected to “re- 
sign,’ which is English for “strike.” It 
black-lists the school by publishing a state- 
ment on the front page of its magazine, 
The Schoolmaster, that teachers are re- 
quested not to accept appointments to this 
school or district. The power and the unity 
of the organization is such that no certi- 
ficated teacher will break the strike by 
answering an advertisement in such a dis- 
trict. The various Education Authorities 
have reached a point where they will not 
employ what an American unionist calls 
a “scab,” but which in England is a 
“black-leg”’ teacher. 

Teachers on strike are supported, in 
many cases by full salary, from the Sus- 
tentation Fund of the union. This serves 
to make the teachers willing to accept 
decisions of the union and its committees, 
and makes the strike threat even more 
effective with the representatives of the 
“rate payers.” 

The absence of such practices in the 
American Federation of Teachers makes 
any charge of strike and “obnoxious” 
trade-union practices on the part of the 
Federation one of doubtful veracity on the 
part of its opponents. The American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has in recent years 
begun the establishment of a “Defense 
Fund,” allocating one cent a month from 
every member’s dues to this fund. It is 
to be used for the legal defense of teachers 
who have, in the judgment of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, been unjustly 
treated. In 1943 it amounted to $7,000, 
while that of the English union was over 
$6,000,000 at the same time.”? 


Two Strikes in Michigan 


There were two strikes in public school 
systems in Michigan between January and 
June, 1944, in which locals of the American 
Federation of Teachers took part. Local 
observers report that at Flint, a committee 
composed of the American Federation of 
Teachers, the city teachers’ club, the city 
Classroom teachers’ club, the librarians, 
clerks, maintenance men, and men teacher 
groups had been meeting with the super- 
intendent and the board of education. The 
strike, which was apparently the result of 
the joint action of this committee, closed 


“Irvin R. Kuenzle, The Union in 1943, p. 7. 
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the schools for two days. On May 11 the 
voters refused to approve a special levy 
for the purposes of raising salaries, and 
the strike began the next day. The ad- 
ministration was notified that teachers 
would not go through the picket lines es- 
tablished by the nonteaching strikers, 
which were not AFL unions, but were CIO 
affiliates. This is perhaps an answer as to 
why the strike of teachers took place in 
spite of the announced policies of the 
American Federation of Teachers. The 
staff returned to work on May 15 after 
closing 35 schools for two days and keep- 
ing 28,000 children from classes. The 
board negotiated an agreement suitable 
to the workers and the teachers. The 
salary schedule was improved, a cost of liv- 
ing bonus was added, and provision for the 
employment of more teachers to reduce 
class size was included.** It should be 
noted that the board of education was able 
to do something to improve the salaries 
of the teachers, in spite of the defeat of 
the levy. This type of action, following a 
denial of ability to meet teacher requests, 
has the effect of undermining teachers’ 
confidence in the integrity of both board 
and superintendent. 

In Pontiac, Mich., there have been two 
strikes by teachers. The state of Michigan 
has a 15-mill tax limitation, and three at- 
tempts to obtain the required two-thirds 
vote necessary for a change were defeated 
locally by a large majority. Due to these 
conditions it was reported that the teach- 
ers’ union has steadily grown. The union 
local and the Teachers’ Club, which is a 
nonunion competing group, made propos- 
als for increased salaries which could not 
be met without deficit financing. The board 
refused these proposals although raises 
were granted which were close to the re- 
quests, except for maintenance workers. 
These two teacher organizations and the 
maintenance workers sponsored a plan of 
withholding contracts the next year. When 
the teachers saw this action would not 
succeed, they called for the submission of 
a levy which failed, the strikers having 
returned to work pending the outcome of 
the election. A second strike lasted only 
one day, during which the schools were 
operated by about one fourth of the teach- 
ing staff, those who had not struck. 

The second strike apparently spurred 
the board to further efforts, as the schools 
were allocated a slightly larger share of 
the 15-mill tax ceiling, and the board was 
able to grant slight increases which par- 
tially met the proposals of the teacher 
groups. It will be noticed that some teach- 
ers did not strike, which is evidence that 
American teachers still observe the pro- 
fessional beliefs which have been tradi- 
tional for 150 years. In contrast, 75 per 
cent of the teachers accepted the strike as 


23Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 13, 1944. Information 
on the background of these two Michigan cases. was 
received from observers in the cities 
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a weapon to enforce their demands. It 
should be noticed that in the Pontiac case 
the board, as at Flint, was able to do some- 
thing to alleviate the financial difficulties 
which often beset teachers in industrial 
communities. There is an apparent lack 
of public understanding as to the financial 
status of teachers, which boards and ad- 
ministrators have failed to publicize prop- 
erly and sell to the general public. Another 
thing of interest in the Pontiac case was 
that the nonunion organization partici- 
pated in the strike, and in one observer’s 
opinion it was possible that this group led 
the strike, and if not, was equally willing 
to co-operate with the union local in the 
matter. 

Whether these cases indicate a trend it 
is impossible to say. The report to the 
convention by the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers does not men- 
tion either strike. However, there are 
communities in which there has been a 
dislocation of occupational employment 
and of industry due to the war. This may 
be in the form of mushrooming industry or 
in draining off of valuable workers from 
small cities which have received few gov- 
ernmental contracts. In either case the 
financing of the schools and the economic 
status of teachers becomes a major prob- 
lem of government. Many schools are be- 
coming desperate for teachers and many 
schools have closed for lack of them. 
Where teachers remain loyal to their 
chosen work, boards and communities have 
a responsibility to finance this public serv- 
ice adequately. Where this is not done we 
may expect an extension of the practices 
of militant labor to teachers’ organizations 
or a withdrawal from the profession of 
some of its best trained and most efficient 
members. 







































































































Master Lists and Suggested Methods of Storage of 
Equipment for the Course in High School Biology 


Clarence Wilson Greene, Ph.D.* 


In the January, 1946, number of the ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL the purpose 

and methods of the survey, on which this series of articles was based, were 
given in detail. The master lists for chemistry were given in the January 
and February, and the master lists for physics in the April and May issues 
of the JoURNAL. 

The present master list of biological equipment was obtained basically 
through merging the lists of recommended equipment of five state depart- 
ments of education and of the list prepared for the use of a recent and 
widely used high school biology textbook and its accompanying laboratory 
manual. It is to be noted, also, that the lists of state departments were 
based in part upon a critical study of several biology textbooks and labora- 
tory manuals and upon the pooled judgments of a group of high school, 
university, and college teachers of biology and of curriculum experts. 

The master list includes the maximum number of each item appearing 
on any of the merged lists. 

The results were analyzed and organized for class groups of 

1. 20 to 24 students, inclusive; 


2. 13 to 19 students, inclusive; and 
3. 12 students or fewer. 


It is to be noted that all equipment listed for use in class demonstrations 
is included on each of the three lists. 

The complete list of equipment has been segregated in two groups: 
(1) chemicals and (2) apparatus and other materials. 

The number of items on the master list is greater than that purchased 
for the equipment of the greater portion of the high school laboratories. 
This will compensate in full, it is believed, for the addition of items col- 
lected locally and for which storage provision is required. 


1. Storage of Chemicals for High School Biology in Stockroom Cases 


Maximum amounts of the items are listed in Column I for 20 to 24 
students, in Column II for 13 to 19 students, and in Column III for 
classes up to 12 students. 


ITEMS I ll iW 
Acid, acetic, C.P., 99.5 (glacial) 7 Ae a ae es oe 1 Ib. 1 Ib. 
SNE OE ors |: 9 Ib. 6 Ib. 
a EE ee ee ee ee ere 7; 2 Ib. 1 Ib. 
ee Se Me. et es 8 ow o AR 1 Ib. 1 bb. 
Agar-Agar ‘ SL OPEN ee ee % lb. % lb. 
Alcohol, ethyl, denatured ; or mee eg ea 2 pt. 2 pt. 
Alcohol, methyl, synthetic, absolute Ch a a 1 gal 1 gal. 
TM 2S lh ig ke lw lt wt Uw OB 1 oz. 1 oz. 
Beef extract oy SDS > tp GS re 4 oz 2 oz. 
EE ee ee ee rar | 1 Ib. 1 Ib. 
EE ES ee eee ee ee eee | 5 lb. 5 lb. 
eee a ee ee ee 1 lb. 1 Ib. 
Se ee ee ree | 1 Ib % lb. 
EE Ee ee ee ro 1 Ib. 1 Ib 
Copper sulphate PES 2 ree ee a ae % |b. % lb. 
Cornstarch . VIS or BA ee Sea 1 lb 1 Ib. 
Cotton, absorbent Dre tit ta Ve. “g ! @uie > ec ese 1 Ib. 1 Ib. 
ES ae ee ee ee ee ae 1 Ib. 1 lb. 
Dextrose (glucose) eS Pt hee ee elk. oe a 1 Ib. 1 Ib. 
ee ee a ee TS 4 oz. 4 oz. 
Eosin ay Oe Re COP ee a ae a, ne ee | 2 oz. 1 oz. 
Riher .. A. ON Pe ee eee 2 3 Ib. 2 Ib. 
Ether, sulphuric, en ee? i fen 5 Ob. ge. og je 1 Ib. 1 Ib. 
re me 45 binge gs & oe fe os OMB 2 Ib. 1 Ib. 
gE SS ee ee ae ee ee eS 2 Ib 1 Ib. 
Fibrin NS Sed 08 og i em. “pnt & eo 35 gm. 25 gm. 
Filter paper, 5” Bar ek 2a? a’ ee . 10 pkg. 8 pkg. 5 pkg. 
ES a ee ae 2 gal 1 gal. 
al” Ste es 1 gal. 1 gal. 
Gelatin, ground és se 5 ee a oar eee 1 Ib 1 Ib. 
Oe a o 1 Ib. 1 Ib. 
Hydrated lime . IE gets) ke a os 2 Ib 1 Ib. 
Hydroxide, ammonium Oe Ea bee ee a 4 lb 4 bb. 
Hydroxide, calcium i eee ee Gee oe, | Oe 1 Ib. % Ib. 
Hydroxide, sodium ES ee: 1 Ib. 1 Ib. 
CE ES en ee ef % |b. % Ib. 
ee ee re 1 Ib. 1 lb. 
ST ae eee a 4 oz. 4 oz 
EE TS ee 2 1 Ib 1 Ib. 
Methyl violet, 1% aqueous solution . . .. . . Loz. 1 oz. 1 oz. 
Oil, coconut Se See atta: gh, 5 topt*n ts -« B® 1 Ib 1 Ib. 
EE ee 2 % Ib 1% lb. 
Pancreatin, U.S.P. Ot Ch Syne Gite; eres YF 2 oz 1 oz. 
Paraffin . “ie Sa le fk Er ne er ian ee 2 oz 1 oz. 
Peptone, bacteriological NM eae ee 4 oz 2 oz. 
Phosphorus, red dete Se ae Peer 2 oz 1 oz. 


Potassium chlorate Tre are! oe "nS a ae 8 oz. 4 oz. 





*Director of Educational Research, Kewaunee Manufacturing Co., Adrian, Mich. 
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ITEMS 1 il it 
Cr ite £ % 4" we ce ers .o oOo % Ib. % lb. 
NS Ee a a ee 1 oz. 1 oz. 
Rennet tablets, 100 per vial 1 vial 1 vial 1 vial 
Soda, baking ea a ee ae ee a ee 1 pkg. 1 pkg. 
OT eT ee ee ee a ee eee ee ee 1 lb. 1 Ib. 
Sodium chloride Sd: Ce oath en eet ay te. Se ee 1 Ib. 1 lb. 
Stain, eosin “a ver . 10 gm. 10 gm. 10 gm. 
Stain, gentian violet - 10 gm. 10 gm. 10 gm. 
Stain, methylene blue . 10 gm. 10 gm. 10 gm. 
Stain, methyl green o<y. 4 Awe &..0> a eee 10 gm. 10 gm. 
Starch ee ee eee a eg gl! CN Ce ge Boe eee 1 Ib. 1 lb. 
EE NN ee ee ere ete 2 lb. 1 lb. 
a a Sa ee a ee es) 2 pt. 1 pt. 
Sa gh ges! “Se G6? ee ik pen ewe a 2 lb. 1 bb. 
Xylene vig a oe 2) Bee o = Cm Y% lb. ¥% bb. 


The list consists of 62 items, for which the approximate storage require- 
ments are 280 line inches for a large high school, 228 line inches for a 
medium sized high school, and 210 line inches for a small high school. 


Suggested Storage Methods 


If the chemicals and other items listed above are to be stored in a stock 
room, either of the open stock room cases, Case A or Case B, can be used. 


CASE A Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions ° é ° ‘ ° F > 47” 12” 7'0” 
Inside dimensions 444,” 1034” 6'5” 

CASE B Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions . . ‘ ‘ P ° ° 47” 16” 7'0” 
Inside dimensions 444,” 14%,” 65” 


Cases A and B should sone solid bachs and, in using either, six adjustable 
shelves should be provided. 

If it is desired to protect the contents of the storage case from dust and 
to have provision for locking the case, Case C is recommended. 


CASE C Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions > ‘ . m j . 4 47” 16” 7'0” 
Inside dimensions 444,” 11” 65” 


This case should have int ‘sliding glass doors and be provided with a 
lock. Six adjustable shelves should be included. This is an excellent unit for 
use in the laboratory room. 


ll. Storage of Apparatus and Other Equipment for High School Biology 
ITEMS I i LL 

Aquarium and living material for balanced 
aquarium 

Aquarium, 5 gal, 

Aquarium, 4 gal., glass, rectangular, reinforced 
frame 

Aquarium, 2 gal., glass, round, 9”, heavy rim 

Aquarium, 6 gal., steel frame 

Aquarium, cu., 6” height 

Alcohol lamps, 4 oz. 

Alcohol lamps, 8 oz. 

Alcohol lamps, %4” wick 


select 1 1 1 


| 24 
Alcohol lamps, 6 oz., Pyrex, polygonal base; — od a 
or Bunsen burners with needle valve gas 
control, 18’ rubber tubing, 4” dia. 
Se ee 8 Pe 1 1 
Balloons, toy .. . “at eee ee 2 2 
Balance, Harvard Trip, bakelite pans, capacity ) 
200 gm., Sens. 1 cg. 
Balance, triple beam, cap. 610 gm., no extra | 
weights needed . select 2 2 1 
Balance (scales and weights; single or double 
bar) | 
Balance, trip scales . 
re .? Ga o-oo! « 6 og he) ae ee 2 5 3 
Battery jars, 5” x7” 
Battery jars, 6” x 8” s select ep oe a ad Sey, | 8 6 
Beakers, 100 c.c. 
Beakers, 150 c.c. 
Beakers, 250 c.c., Pyrex, with lip 
Beakers, sizes 100 c.c., to 600 c.c. (nested) select. . 60 40 24 
Beakers, 400 c.c., Pyrex, with lip 
Beakers, 500 c.c. 
Beakers, 600 c.c., Pyrex, with lip 
Bell jars, % gal. 
Bell jars, 1 gal., open lip 
Bell jars, 2 gal. 
Bell jars, open at both ends select 4 > 1 


Bell jars, open top for rubber stopper, 6” x 11” 
~ jars, knob top, swelled form, 4 qt., 

a tS 
Bell jars, 10” 





stock 
used. 
eight 
0” 
I's” 
eight 
0” 
5” 
stable 
t and 
eight 
"” 

6 nd 
vith a 
it for 


ogy 
it 


’ Dissecting 
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ITEMS 
Book, small bird guide ; a 
Book, for tree identification; e.g., 
Pacific Slope 


Bottles, Barnes dropping, ‘30 c.c. ) 

Bottles, 244” x 5%”, wide mouth 

Bottles, 4 oz., 125 c.c. . idhaes 
Bottles, 6 oz. 

Bottles, 8 oz. 

Bottles, 16 oz. } 


Candles, paraffin. . .- 

Chart Alport eye test 

Chart, Audobon Bird No. 1 

Chart, Audobon Bird No. 2 

Chart, Audobon Bird Set of 4 

Chart, Botany, set of 30 on tripods, Small- 
wood’s 

Chart, eye test, Snellen’s 

Chart, Biology, Smallwood’s, set of 60 on tripod 

Chart, physiology, W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
set of 12 on tripod 

Chart, zoology, Smallwood’s set of 30 on 
tripod 

Clamps, Burette, with rubber sleeves 

Clamps, pinch, Mohr’s 

Clamps, test tube holder 


Corks, for shell vials 

Corks, to fit 6” x 4” test tubes 

Corks, assorted, quality XX, No. 0-11, %” { 
to 11/16” J 


Cork borers, set of 3 | 
Cork borers, set of 6 | 


Cork stoppers, to fit 6-oz. 


Cover glasses, microscope 

Cover glasses, No. 1, 18 mm., square 
Cover glasses, No. 2, 22mm. ( 
Cover glasses, No. 2, round, 18mm., dia. J 


Cotton, absorbent ) 
Cotton, nonabsorbent 


select 
Cotton f 


Crucibles, clay, 20 gm. . 
Crystallizing dishes, 10cm. x 5cm. 
Culture tubes, 6” x 4” 

pans, granite, 7 
Dissecting sets, granite ] 
Drying oven, 6” x 8” x 6”, gas 


select 
from 

these 
items 


select 


select 


select 
bottles 


' 


select 


"x11" x1K” 


Evaporating dishes, Coors, porcelain, No. 00A ) iti 
Evaporating dishes, porcelain, 3” dia. f select 
Field glasses (bird glasses) | 
Field glasses, wide field J 
File, 
Filter paper, 


select 


triangular, 6” “ye aS a 
6” dia., 100 sheets per pkg. 


Flasks, 250 c.c., Pyrex, flat bottom 

Flasks, 500 c.c., Pyrex, Erlenmeyer } select 
Flasks, 1000 c.c., Pyrex, flat bottom 
Flowerpots, earthenware, 4” 


Flower saucers, earthenware, 4” select 


Forceps, pair of bone, 19cm. long 

Forceps, fine pointed dissecting, stainless } select 
steel, 5” 

Funnels, glass, 2” dia 

Funnels, glass, 3” dia 

Funnels, glass, 4” dia. select 

Funnels, glass, 6” dia. 


{ 
{ 
| 

funnel to fit, 6” J 


Funnels, hot water, double wall and large 
Glass cutter . 

Glass plates, 3” x3” | Lect 

Glass, plates, av xa” — 

Glass stirring rods e eee 

Glass tubing, 5mm., 5” to 6” long 

Glass tubing, 5mm. to 7mm., assorted mines 


Glass tubing, 8mm. 
Glass tubing, 12mm, 


Glass tumblers . - 


Graduates, cylindrical, 
and down 
Graduates, cylindrical, 250 c.c, 


to 13mm., assorted 


100 c.c., graduated up) 


f select 


Graduates, cylindrical, 500 c.c. 

Hot plate, electric or gas 

Incubator, small, i1” x9” x9” - 

Inoculating needle, 40mm. wire fused into 18cm., 
glass handle BN IE outta it ME 

Insect boxes, Schmidt’s, 814” x 13” 

Insect boxes, cardboard, 12” x 10” x 2%4” 

Insect killing bottles, cyanide, 4 oz. 

Insect killing bottles, cyanide, 8 ==} select 

Insect nets, collapsible, 18” deep, 30” handle (to be 
hung up) 7 Se 

Insect pins, No, 0 

Insect pins, No, 2 | 

Insect pins, No. 3 select 

Insect Pins, No. 4/ 


Sudworth’s Trees. of 


~ 
i) 


24 


200 


- 48 


4 oz. 


2 Ib. 


- 48 
. 24 
. 24 


24 


3 pkg. 


. 48 


o 24 
« 12 


6 Ib. 


12 


3 


i) 


. 300 
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48 


160 


36 


4 oz, 


2 Ib. 


16 


16 


16 
16 


225 
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2 


1 


36 


12 


3 


24 
12 
12 


12 


12 


12 


12 
12 


150 


oz. 


lb. 


pkg. 


ITEMS 


Insect spreading (stretching) board, 12” x4” x1” 


Jars, sure seal, pint size as 

Jars, Mason fruit, 1 qt. — 

Labels, slide, gummed, 22mm., 100 per box \ _ 
Labels, Dennison’s No. 201 J 

Lens, hand, 2%” dia. 


Lens paper eee WN. ae e 
100 strips per vial 
100 strips per vial 
14X with handle 
Magnifiers, hand lens } select 
Magnifiers, tripod, double lens, wide field 

Maps, U. S, Relief, 18” x 24” 

Maps, of state, small, 8” x 10” 

Medicine droppers 


Litmus paper, blue, 


Litmus paper, red, select 


Magnifiers, doublet, 


Microscope, compound with 16mm. pare 4mm. 
objectives, and 10X ocular, condenser mount 
in case, B & L Model H or similar 

Microscope, B & L Model F.B., 1 eyepiece, 
2 objectives 

Microscope, compound, 2 oculars, 2 objectives, 
in case 

Microscope, compound, ? objectives 

dissecting, Barnes’ type 

Microscope, simple form 


Microprojector, Bausch & Lomb, with ‘te wih) 


select 
\. icrose ope, 


Microscopic projector, low power, for use with select 
16” x9’ x9” 

Microscope slides, blank, glass, 25mm. x 75mm, 
Microscope slides, 3” x 1” ) 
Microscope slides, prepared, biology 

Microscope slides, prepared, botany 

Microscope slides, longitudinal section of hydra 
Microscope slides, 3 types of bacteria 
Microscope slides, zoology, prepared, 25 in set 
Microslides, corn stem, C.S. ) 
Microslides, lilac leaf 

Microslides, conjunction of spirogyra 
Microslides, section of dicot stem | 
Microslides, section of leaf | 
Microslides, section of typical monocot stem 
Microslides, section of onion root tip 
Microslides, section of sunflower stem, c.g. 
Microslides, types of bacteria 

Microslides, conjugation of paramecium 


Microtome, hand, B. & L., 50 Ib. to 60 Ib., 


Model of crayfish dissection, 42 labeled parts ) 
Model of human brain, dissectible, 9” x 8” x 12” 
Model of human ear, 13” x 8” x 16” 
Model of human eye, 11” x11” x9” 
Model of human heart, 23 labeled parts 
bod x a” x 3” 
Model of human lung, demonstration, 12” x 
12” x 18” high 
Model of frog dissection, 62 labeled parts, 
6” x 8” x12” 


Mounts, Riker, 
Needles, dissecting 
Mortar with pestle, 


balopticon, 


select 





select 


select 


6%" x 


8%" 


10cm. 


Nets, butterfly, 15” x14”, folding lect 
Nets, sweep, for insects os 
Osmosis apparatus, simple form 

Osmosis apparatus, bladder & tube select 


thistle tube 


Osmosis bladder or membrane : 

Pans, shallow aluminum with beeswax (or paraffin) 
on bottom . 

Pasteurizing outfit, for ‘steam or ‘hot water 

Petri dishes, double culture, 7.5cm. dia. 

Petri dishes, 10cm. x lcm, } select 

Petri dishes, 10cm,x1.5cm,, Pyrex 

Pinchcocks, Mohr’s . o's 

Pipettes, volumetric, cap. 1 c.c, 

Platinum wire in glass handle 

Pneumatic troughs 


Osmosis apparatus, 


Projection apparatus 

Projection apparatus (balopticon, 
model), 2” lens, $00 watt lamp 

Photosynthesis light screen, 6” x2” x 4” 

Razor, sections of, both sides flat 


Ring stand, 2 rings 
Ring stand, 3 rings 
Rubber bands, assorted 
Rubber dam 


Rubber stoppers, 
Rubber stoppers, 
Rubber stoppers, 
7,8 
Rubber stoppers, 1 hole, No. 3 
Rubber stoppers, 2 holes, No. 3 
Rubber stoppers, 2 holes, No. 6 
Rubber stoppers, 2 holes, No. 9 
Rubber stoppers, 2 holes, to fit 500 c.c, flask 


B & } select 


select 


with one hole to ‘ft heotitles } 
assorted sizes 2-6 
1 and 2 holes, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, | 


select 





2 


. 144 


2 boxes 


6 
2 pkg. 


2 vials 


. 24 


. 24 


9 


- 48 


275 


is" 23S" sie” 3 


. 64 


. Se ed 


56 


" 
2 


96 


2 boxes 


6 
2 pkg. 


2 vials 


16 


16 
6 
32 


250 


46 


Qonrnm & 


3 sq. ft. 


38 





35 


72 


2 boxes 


1 pkg. 


2 vials 


12 


10 


24 


160 


— 


pkg. 


28 


Oornw 


1 box 
2 sq. ft. 


28 
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Rubber tubing, 3/16” dia., 3/64” wall, white) 

Rubber tubing, 3/16” dia. 

Rubber tubing, for Bunsen burners, pure gum, | 
3/16” x 1/16” | 

Rubber tubing, for Bunsen burners, 4” x 4%” 

Rubber tubing, 4” J 


Rulers, metric & Eng. 

Sandpaper : 

Scissors, dissecting, fine points 

I ek. A 

EE Lr 2 pkg. 

Seeds, pea ‘ TeSys 2 pkg 2 pkg 

Specimens, 48 in separate jars, with tall 

Specimens, amoeba, living, sufficient for class 

Specimens, Asterias, starfish, 
to 4” 

Specimens, bitterfly, life history 

Specimens, earthworms 

Specimens, earthworms, /abiens terrestris, pre- 
served, 8” to 10” long 

Specimens, fish, preserved 

Specimens, crayfish, preserved 

Specimens, crayfish, life history in museum jar 

Specimens, crayfish, live culture 

Specimens, honeybee, life history 

Specimens, hydra, living 

Specimens, frog, live culture 

Specimens, frog, life history in jar 

Specimens, preserved 

Specimens, life history in 11 stages in museum 
jar 

Specimens, grasshopper, lubber, preserved 

Specimens, grasshopper, life history 

Specimens, grasshopper, Rhomalia, preserved 

Specimens, Marchant’a, life history in museum 
jar 

Specimens, model of Amphioxus development 

Specimens, monarch butterfly, preserved adult 

Specimens, monarch butterfly, preserved eggs 

Specimens, monarch butterfly, preserved larvae 

Specimens, monarch butterfly, life history 

Specimens, monarch butterfly, preserved pupae 

Specimens, Paramecium, living 

Specimens, perch, preserved, medium 

Specimens, Rana Papiens, preserved, medium, 
2” to 3” body length 

Specimens, silkworm, life history 

Specimens, starfish, small 

Specimens, trout, in classroom jar 


108 ft. 80 ft. 48 ft. 


select 


i) 


4 16 12 

2 sheets 2 sheets 1 sheet 
4 16 12 

2 pkg. 2 pkg. 1 pkg. 
1 pkg. 
1 pkg. 
1 pkg. 


tw 


preserved, 3” | 


co) 


select 


Specimen, Riker 

Meunt 
Specimcn, 

insects 
Specimen, 
Specimen, 
Specimen, 


mourning cloak, life history, 


mount of protective coloration of 


‘ select 18 12 9 
Riker Mount, 4” x 5” 
Riker Mount, 8” x 12” 
Riker Mount, 6%4” x 8%” 
measuring . 1 set 1 set 1 set 


height 1134”, dia. 


Spoons, 


Ster lizer, steam, Arnold’s, 


10%” 
Sterilizer, pressure cooker, pressure gauge read- 
ing to 30 |lb., capacity 12 qt. 

Tape, gummed ote be 6 pt % : 1 roll 1 roll 1 roll 
Test tubes, 4” x 4” 

Test tubes, 6” x 4” ; 
Test tubes, Pyrex, 15cm. x 1.8cm./ 
Test tube brushes ; Melb 24 16 12 


Test tube racks for 6 t.t. | 


select . 1 l l 


select , ; ; 30 20 i2 


Test tube racks for 13 tt. f select - 2 « @ 20 2 
Thistle tubes, 30cm. stem . 48 32 24 
Thermometers, engraved double scale 10°) 
to 110° C., 12” long 
Thermometers,, 1° to 110° C. { : 
Thermometers, engraved double scale, 10° to{ ‘elect , . ‘ 
220° F., 12” long 
Thermometers, 110° C. and 220° F. J 
Vials, shell type, 9Smm.x25mm. ... 2 Un =e: 3E 48 36 
Watch glasses, Syracuse ...... , . 96 64 48 
Water bath, copper, constant water level, 6” Es sem | 1 
NE ee 1 1 
Weights, set of, with holder, 10-500 gm. ae ae l l 
Wire gauze, squares, 4”, 5”, or 6” . . 24 16 12 
ES te Ny 1 l 


The master list includes over 160 different items, consideration being 
given to the selection of items in groups of similar items. The total number 
of items varies from approximately 1500 for small high schools to more 
than 2200 for the largest high schools, when the total numbers of even the 
smallest items are included. 

The suggested storage plan provides for the installation of some items, 
for example the aquarium, in the laboratory room, and for hanging maps, 
nets, etc., on the walls. 

The items normally stored in the drawers of the storage cases require 
from approximately 1150 sq. in. of storage area for small high schools to 
approximately 9600 sq. in. for the largest high schools. 
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The items stored on the shelves require from approximately 1100 line 
inches for small high schools to approximately 2100 line inches for the 
largest high schools. 

Suggested Storage Methods 

For items that should be protected from insects, a Model A Herbarium 
Case is recommended. This case has 52 compartments and is fully sealed 
at joints with felt soaked in insecticide. The doors of the case are provided 
with label holders. 


Model A Herbarium Case Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions - i ie Se ae 59” 20” 7’0” 
52 compartments, each . P - P 13% 17% 534” 


The following types of storage « cases are mammal. from which various 
combinations may be utilized to provide the essential storage capacity. 


A. Open Front Shelving Case Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions ; 6 ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ 47” 12” 7'0” 
ee < a>. . , 44%,” 10%” 6'5” 

Provided with adjustable shelv es, 

B. Open Front Shelving Case Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions é ° . ‘ ; s »* 47” 16” 7'0” 
Inside dimensions . . P 444,” 144%,” 6'5” 

Provided with adjustable shelves. 

C. Sliding Glass Door Case Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions ‘ ° : ‘ . ’ . 47” 16” 7'0” 
Inside dimensions . , 444, i 6'5” 

Provided with adjustable shelv es and with lock. 

D. Sliding Door Storage Case with Drawers Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions . > 48” 24” 7'0” 
Upper member with glass deore end ‘adjustable 

shelves ® ° 444%,” 11” 4344” 
Lower member provided with seven " drawers : 47” 23” 4314” 
3 drawers, inside measurements of each : ‘ 2044,” 18” 6%” 
2 drawers, inside measurements of each ‘ é 20%,” 18” 2 7/16” 
2 drawers, inside measurements of each .. 4314” 18” 6%” 

Total drawer area approximates 3433 sq. in 

E. Storage Cabinet with Open Front Upper 

Section and Double Cupboard for Lower Section Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ° 49” 24” 7'0” 
Upper member, inside dimensions 3 ‘oo 444,” 11” 43,” 
Lower member, inside dimensions . ° . ‘ 44%,” ao” > 
1 Double cupboard, inside dimensions . ; ‘ 444,” 20” 26” 


Upper section has adjustable shelves; 


lower section has two shelf spaces 
and two swinging doors. 


F. Open Shelving Case, with adjustable 

shelves Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions ‘ ‘ , ‘ : : ° 47” 16” 70” 
Inside dimensions . R 44% 14% 6'5” 


A. Combinations of cases ‘for high schools with class enrollments of 12 
students, or fewer. 

1. A most desirable combination consists of one Case C with 7 
and one Case D with 4 adjustable shelves 

2. A combination of one Case E with 3 adjustable shelves in upper section and 
2 shelf spaces in cupboard with one Case D with 4 adjustable shelves 

3. A combination of one Case B with 7 adjustable shelves and Case D with 4 adjust- 
able shelves. 

4. A combination of one Case 
4 adjustable shelves 

B. For high schools with class enrollments of 13 to 19 students, inclusive, 
or for those of class enrollments of 20 to 24 students, inclusive, any one of 
the following combinations of cases provides the required storage capacity. 

1. Two units of Case C with 7 adjustable shelves in each and one unit of Case D 
with 4 adjustable shelves. 

2. Two units of Case F, each with 4 shelf spaces in the upper section and 2 shelf 
spaces in the cupboard, and one case D with 4 adjustable shelves 


adjustable shelves 


A with 7 adjustable shelves and one Case D with 


3. Two units of Case B, each with 7 adjustable shelves, and one Case D with 
4 adjustable shelves. 
4. Two units of Case A, each with 7 adjustable shelves, and one Case D with 


4 adjustable shelves 

The combinations indicated in A 1 and B 1 provide superior storage 
facilities for three reasons: (1) The drawer storage capacity is generous; 
(2) the cases can be locked; (3) the sliding doors help to protect the equip- 
ment from dust. 

If increased storage capacity in sliding door cases is desired so that most 
of the items of equipment may be arranged in single line depth on the 
shelves, sliding door Cases C may be replaced by wider cases through use 
of units of Case G. 


G. Sliding Glass Door Case Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions ‘ ; , : . . ‘ 70” 16” 7'0” 
Inside dimensions . , 67% aa” 6'5” 


Provided with adjustable shelves and with lock. 

It is suggested that measures taken for the preservation of biological 
materials, such as the use of the Model A Herbarium Case, will ultimately 
result in significant saving in cost of replacements. 

Selection of scientifically constructed laboratory 
results ultimately in the conservation of resources. 


storage units likewise 


Comment on Sliding Doors and Adjustable Shelves 

Sliding doors should operate on ball-bearing sheaves and steel track. A 
vertical wedge-shape molding should be so applied to rear stiles of sliding 
doors as to provide dustproofing, and door channels at top, bottom, and 
both sides of cases, and cabinets should overhang sliding doors to further 
provide dustproofing. 

Adjustable shelves should be supported by shelf standards and clips. It 
is a matter of great convenience to use adjustable shelves, because the shelf 
height spaces can be readily adjusted to fit varying heights of items of 
equipment. 
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General Exterior, Calwa Elementary School, Calwa City, California. —W. D. Coates, Architect, Fresno, California. 


Calwa Completes Elementary 


During the years 1943-45 the Calwa Ele- 
mentary School District, like many school 
districts of California, enrolled more than 
twice as many children as there were desks 
in the existing classrooms. When the rush 
began, the school board and the professional 
authorities began the planning of additional 
buildings. In July, 1944, the local need for a 
primary school building was recognized by 
the Division of Schoolhouse Planning of the 
California State Department of Education. 
W. D. Coates, architect, was called in and was 
asked on the basis of our educational plan- 
ning, to prepare plans and specifications for 
a well-balanced elementary school building. 
The plans were quite rapidly completed and 
cleared with the State Division of Architec- 
ture. In July of that year, requests for priori- 
ties were filed with the California repre- 
sentatives of the War Production Board. 
Endless delays occurred and innumerable 
barriers were surmounted before the priorities 
were granted in February, 1945. The con- 
struction of the building began March 13, 
and the building was ready for occupancy 
October 1, 1945. 

_The new building is the product of con- 
siderable advance planning. We had felt for 
some years that the growth of the community 
would necessitate additional school buildings. 
Well-located sites had been purchased and 
moneys for the actual construction had been 
received from the annual tax levies. These 
moneys had been invested in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, which made it unnecessary to 
place indebtedness on the district. The rapid 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Calwa City, Calif. 


School Building C. C Cater 





The kindergarten has a genuine fireplace which serves as a story 
telling center. 
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Floor Plan, Calwa Elementary School, Calwa City, California. — W. D. Coates, Architect, Fresno, California. 


increase in building costs somewhat disar- 
ranged our planning so that several facilities 
in the building, which by the way have not 
been available because of shortages, have had 
to be deferred until funds from the 1946-47 
budget will become available. 

The general plan of the new building repre- 
sents a meeting of the minds of the teachers, 
the superintendent, and the principal with the 
men of the governing board, who had been 
interpreting the will of the people, and the 
practical mind of the architect. Long before 
the architect was engaged, the teachers were 
asked to make a statement of the facilities 
they desired included in their classrooms and 
in the building as a whole. The problems in- 
volved so challenged the interest of the entire 
faculty that each teacher drew a plan for her 
room for consideration by the architect. The 
final blueprints included many of the teachers’ 
ideas, as well as those of the architect himself, 
and of the superintendent and the principal. 
In brief, the teachers presented the architect 
with their conclusions on the problem of 
surrounding the most favorable teaching 
area with walls which will contribute toward 
an increasingly realistic program of education 
that will enable young people to live rightly 
and purposefully. 

The classrooms of the new building are 
simple, yet flexible, laboratories for learning 
to live in tomorrow’s world. They provide the 
physical setting for opportunities to exchange 
experiences and develop happy, well-adjusted 
personalities. Each room is provided with 
movable furniture, minimum blackboards and 
maximum tackboards, and a large island cab- 
inet for the storage of books and materials. 
The windows extend along the entire north 
length of the rooms and provide almost ideal 
natural illumination. On the south side, win- 
dows 3 feet deep are installed over the ver- 
anda roof. Since these windows admit the 
direct rays of the sun, and we are unable to 
get polarized glass, we protect the children 
from the direct rays of the sun by the use of 
sun screens on frames adjustable to the vari- 
ous altitudes of the sun. These rooms have 
more natural light on the darkest days than 
have our old rooms fully lighted artificially. 
We expect to install fluorescent lights in the 
new building as soon as the best method of 
lighting is available. 

Heating will be provided by means of low- 
pressure steam, through fan-equipped radi- 
ators, for warmth as well as ventilation. The 





heat in each room is thermostatically con- 
trolled. 

As a part of the standard equipment of each 
classroom, we are planning for the installa- 
tion of germ-killing lamps, a public-address 
system, audio-visual equipment, and prob- 
ably automatic electric eyes. 

Cabinets have been provided for audio- 
visual educational supplies, but no provision 
has been made for darkening the classrooms 
since we plan to use the rear projection meth- 
od. When pictures requiring dark rooms are 
used, classes will be taken to a darkened 
room. 

The kindergarten was made the subject of 
an extended study by the teacher, Miss Hill, 
the architect, and the superintendent. The 
needs for the children, on the basis of the 
activities planned, were used in providing the 
facilities. The main room of the kindergarten 
is 26 feet by 39 feet, and the auxiliary rooms 
are 13 feet by 26 feet and 12 feet by 27 feet. 
The unit is equipped with child-size toilets, 
drinking fountains, and individual lockers and 
clothes closets. The floor is covered with in- 
laid linoleum and the dadoes are linowall 
material. 

The room is particularly cheerful with win- 
dows that face south and east. A sun terrace 
on the south provides an opportunity for 
work and play out-of-doors. On cool days the 
fireplace gives off warmth and cheer and af- 
fords an ideal background for the storytelling 
and oral conversation period. Window seats 





The teachers’ room is colorful and 
comfortable. 


are provided with storage space beneath. 
Play space for the kindergartners is fenced 
off from the other grounds and has a separate 
entrance where parents may bring or receive 
their children. The play space is to be 
equipped with a sand pile, teeter boards, a 
jungle gymnasium, and a large assortment of 
blocks. 

In 1944, when the superintendent made the 
original application for the new building, it 
seemed advisable to stay strictly within class- 
room needs in order to get an approval from 
the WPB. We are, consequently, now faced 
with the erection of a new auditorium-gym- 
nasium, a cafeteria, a music room. 

The construction and equipment of the 
building just completed is described in detail 
by the architect. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF THE 
CALWA PRIMARY SCHOOL 


W. D. Coates, Architect, Fresno 


Building Construction 


a) Foundations — Reinforced concrete 

b) Walls — Reinforced concrete 

c) Floors — Reinforced concrete 
fill 

d) Roof—Frame construction with solid 
sheathing and covered with rigid asbes- 
tos shingles 

e) Ceilings — Acoustical plaster over hard- 
wall plaster on expanded metal lath 

f) Heating — Low pressure steam boiler 
with unit ventilators in rooms 

g) Electric Work — All electric wiring in 
metal conduits. 


slab on 


The Building Contains 
a) Five elementary classrooms 
6b) One complete kindergarten unit 
c) Principal’s office, teachers’ rest room, 
and _ kitchenette 
d) Boys’ and girls’ toilet facilities 
e) Storage room and janitor’s room 
f) Basement for heating equipment 


Classrooms 


a) Each classroom is 24 by 40 ft. in area. 
b) Floors are concrete slabs on the ground 
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and covered with asphalt tile and as- 
phalt tile baseboards. 

. c) Walls are hardwall plaster painted. 

d) Ceilings are acoustical plaster. 

b a e) Blackboards are slate: bulletin boards 

and tack strips are fiberboard and will 
solid be replaced with cork carpet when 
ashes: _ available. 

f) Classrooms are painted with an enamel 
hard- and with colors changing in different 
ath rooms. oon 
holler g) All classrooms are artificially lighted 

with eight ceiling lights, switch con- 

: trolled. Service outlets are provided at 
ss ends of rooms for operation of picture 
machines and other electrical equipment. 

h) The entire building is provided with 

conduit and outlet boxes for program 
clocks, public-address systems, and fire 
alarm system. This equipment will be 
room, installed as soon as it becomes available. 
i) The entire building will be heated with 
a low pressure steam system using unit 
ventilators in the rooms. As this equip- 
ment is not immediately available, it 
has been necessary to temporarily install 
thermostatically controlled gas burning 
oiian equipment until such time as the steam 


equipment can be secured. 
round 
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7) Each classroom has an enameled sink 
and running water. Each sink has tile 
drainboard. 

k) The wood trim and various counters in 
the classrooms are painted with three 
coats of enamel. The colors differ in each 
room. 

1) Under the windows on the light side of 
the classrooms is a linoleum top coun- 
ter running the length of the room 
with under counter storage space. Each 
classroom has a large file standing case 
(movable) containing 36 cubby holes 
for storage of pupil equipment, hat 
closet for teacher, supply cabinet, and 
open book shelves. 

m) The glass area of classroom windows 
is equal to 34 per cent of the floor area. 


Kindergarten 


a) The kindergarten unit of this building 
is one of the important features of the 
school. This unit consists of a wardrobe 
room with individual lockers for pupils. 
Connected with this room are the toilet 
facilities for the use only of this kinder- 
garten. 

b) The classroom has a large fireplace and 
ample wall seating with storage under- 
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A typical classroom looking toward the activities corner. The natural lighting from the left is sup- 
plemented by windows high up on the right. 


neath. Off this room and separated from 
it by an open arch is the workroom, in 
which are individual storage lockers for 
children, a teacher’s worktable, a sink, 
and a clay bin. A teacher’s office opens 
directly off this room. 

c) The floor of the kindergarten area is a 

waterproofed concrete slab on_ the 

ground and covered with linoleum. Cove 
linoleum forms the connection between 
floor and side walls. 

Ceilings are treated with 

plaster. 

e) The wardrobe room, workroom, and 
classroom all open upon a covered porch. 
This porch has fixed benches and is 
ample in area for classwork in pleasant 
weather. The yard area in front of this 
porch is enclosed with a woven wire 
fence forming a safe playground for the 
children, and this yard will be carefully 
planted with lawn and shrubs. 


d 


acoustical 


Toilets 


a) Both boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms have 
tile floors, base, and wainscot. Partitions 
are baked enameled metal. 

b) Toilet bowls are wall hung. Lavatories 
are vitreous, and urinals are stall type. 
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Front View, Begbie School, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. — Photographs courtesy of Visual Education Department, 
Vancouver Board of School Trustees. 


A Primary School That Is Complete 


School board officials of Vancouver, Canada, 
have incorporated their belief in the commu- 
nity school of tomorrow in the latest primary 
grade school in the western city—-a four 
classroom annex for Sir Matthew Baillie 
Begbie Elementary School. 

Completion of the $56,000 one-story build- 
ing was made in time for its opening following 
the 1945 Christmas holidays, and the enthu- 
siastic reports of its early operation from 
pupils, parents, and teaching staff, leave no 
doubt in the minds of the Vancouver school 
board that the new school is a project of 
which they may well be proud. 

The Vancouver school administrators are 
convinced that schools of today must be built 
with a view to simplicity in construction and 
economy in operation, and they are further 
of the opinion that the cost can be reduced 
somewhat by erection of single-story struc- 
tures. Simplicity is the keynote of the new 
primary school, a cottage-type structure, with 
exterior of white stucco and green unfinished 
siding. Constructed to accommodate five- 
year-old kindergarten pupils and the first 
three elementary grades, the building is situ- 
ated on a three-and-a-half acre landscape site 
already planted with a variety of shrubs, and 
which will soon be beautified by rockeries, 
lawns, and surfaced playground areas. 

The exterior is featured by the two patio- 
like playgrounds, 20 by 36 feet, which already 
have proved invaluable during the rainy days 
which are prevalent during the Vancouver 
winter. Separate for the boys and girls, these 





covered cement-floored play spaces are located 
between the boys’ and girls’ entrances, and 
adjacent to the respective toilets. 

The classrooms and auditorium, and huge 
sun-controlled windows, are features which 
make the interior outstanding. Each class- 
room, 26 by 36 feet in area, is large enough 
to accommodate 36 children, either working 
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CLASS ‘Room 2 


at their movable desks or at specially con- 
structed tables and chairs. The appointments 
of each room include recessed cabinets, com- 
fortable window seats, and modernly con- 
structed bookcases. Two sets of blackboards, 
one set sliding over the other, are provided 
in the second- and third-grade classrooms. 
Importance of adequate storage space was 
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Floor Plan, Begbie Primary School, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. —E. D. 


King, Architect, Vancouver. 
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The special classroom serves for play 


emphasized when plans were drawn for the 
building, with the result that each room has 
continuous cabinets built in under the win- 
dows, running the full length of the room, 
and each cloakroom is provided with cup- 


r 
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boards, all built to a scale which makes the 
shelves readily accessible to small pupil and 
teacher alike. 

The three walls in each room which pro- 
vide blackboard space have also 3 foot wide 


4) 





and exercise and serves the neighborhood as a community room. 


tack spaces for display of the pupils’ handi- 
work. 

The cloakrooms, which are part of the 
classrooms themselves, have been constructed 
to cater to the size of the young pupils. In- 


Begbie Primary School, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. The covered p'ay space is in the foreground at the right. 
E. D. King, Architect, Vancouver. 
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dividual numbered locker boxes with a con- 
tinuous built-in bench below, run the length 
of the walls. Adjoining each cloakroom is a 
work alcove fitted with sink, counters, and 
overhead cabinets, assuring that each class- 
room shall be self-sufficient. 

The bay windows built down to floor level 
in each of the rooms serve to augment the 
highly satisfactory semi-indirect lighting sys- 
tem which has been installed. In each of the 
classrooms an 8 foot wide window is built, 
and 6 lighting units, controlled on 4 switches, 
are provided. 

In the 30 by 40-foot assembly room, a 
corner window, 16 feet wide on one wall and 
8 feet wide on another, has been built from 
floor to ceiling, while the corridor wall of the 
room is constructed of glass brick, to provide 
more light and to permit a view from the 
corridor through the corner window to the 
south. Both the window and glazed wall sur- 
face have been draped to exclude light for 
visual education work. A continuous tack 
strip has been built into each wall at black- 
board height for display of schoolwork. 

The ceiling and walls of the assembly room 
are constructed of sound-absorbing fiberwood, 
and the room is specially equipped for show- 
ing motion pictures. A stage alcove is provided 
on the inner wall. 

A fully equipped kitchen is a special fea- 
ture which it is expected will play an im- 
portant part in development of the school as 
a community center, providing for the cul- 
tural and social needs of the adults of the 
neighborhood. With a sliding door giving ac- 
cess to the kitchen from the assembly room, 
it will be possible for the Parent-Teacher 
Association to carry out plans to serve hot 
lunches to the pupils and to provide light 
refreshments following community gatherings 
in the auditorium. The kitchen is equipped 
with electric stove, sink, and adequate cup- 
board space. 
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The tay window in each classroom provides space for special activities 
and is usually the center of an interested group of pupils. 


The kindergarten room, where 44 pre- 
school-age pupils attend morning or afternoon 
school sessions, is stocked with carefully 





The reading corner in a typical classroom of the Begbie Schoo! is fitted 
wiih chairs, a round table, and a low bookcase. 


chosen educational and play toys. In general, 
built to correspond to the other three class- 
rooms, this room, caters to the age of its 
users, its cloakroom lockers, tables and chairs 
all being constructed to appropriate propor- 
tions. 

Each of the classrooms opens out to the 
wide well-lighted corridor, with doors, drink- 
ing fountains, and other equipment recessed 
in the walls. Specially lighted plate glass 
corner display cases for the exhibition of the 
children’s work are built into the corridor 
intersections. 

Well-lighted and ventilated boys’ and girls’ 
toilets, with tile walls and modern fixtures; 
comfortably furnished teachers’ office, and 
adequately equipped health service room, have 
also been provided in the school. 

An air-conditioned system of forced air 
dampered to control the supply of cold or 
warm fresh air has been installed. The entire 
building has been rock wool insulated, and 
floors are covered with colored linoleum to 
provide further resistance to cold. An addi- 
tional feature of the heating plans is the 
installation of double entrance doors through- 
out. Plans call for eventual conversion of the 
present coal burning heating plant to an auto- 
matic oil burner unit. 

Overcrowding at the main Sir Matthew 
Begbie School in Vancouver prompted the 
school board to follow suggestions which had 
been incorporated in a report compiled and 
submitted to them by teachers and adminis- 
trators of the Province. As a result, the 
Western Canadian school officials have pio- 
neered in a new type of school building, and 


(Concluded on page 83) 
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To Darken a Schoolroom 
D. F. Schutte 


Most educators agree that it is desirable 
to have all classrooms equipped for the use 
of visual materials. The classroom offers 
many advantages over the centralized special 
projection room. Optimum utilization of 
visual materials can best be attained by 
using the materials in the classroom because 
it saves time; it eliminates the entertainment 
atmosphere; students need not be moved 
from place to place; film scheduling is 
simplified; texts, references, and other in- 
structional materials are handy; and there is 
less damage to projection equipment and 
materials. 

One of the principal problems in adapting 
a room for the use of projected visual 
materials is that of room darkening. The 
most satisfactory solution to the darkening 
problem can be achieved by the use of 
sliding drapes. 

Drapes offer many advantages over other 
methods of darkening. They add needed 
acoustical damping, thereby promoting better 
sound reproduction. Drapes provide an effi- 
cient method of darkening in that they shut 
out more light than many other darkening 
arrangements and devices. They permit more 
adequate window ventilation as they allow 
air to enter and leave the room from above 
and below the drape. Drapes are simple to 
operate, and save time by eliminating the 
necessity of pulling numerous shade cords to 
darken the room. An additional advantage 
of drapes is that they last for a long time 
with relatively little replacement and repair 
costs. 

Black denim makes perhaps the most satis- 
factory darkening drapes, although other kinds 





4Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Red 
Wing, Minn. 
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Fig. 2 (left) top and front view of curtain rod. Fig. 3 (right) top 
and front view of drawing and of curtain rod. 
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and elbow, as illustrated in Figure 1. Before 
assembling the pipes and attaching them to 
the wall, a number of steel rings, 1% in. 
inside diameter, should be slipped on the pipe. 
These rings can be obtained at any harness or 
tent and awning shop. The number of rings 
needed will depend on the number of hooks 
on the curtain, because these hooks are 
snapped onto the rings to hold up the curtain. 


PIPE OVERLAP 


CURTAIN OVERLAP 





Fig. 1. General arrangement of curtain hangers. 


of black material often prove quite suitable. 
The drapes should be large enough so that 
they will extend four inches below the window 
sill level. The length of the drapes should 
allow for about a foot and a half overlapping 
at the middle where the two sections meet. 
The hooks on which the curtain hangs should 
be riveted to the upper edge of the curtain, 
about four inches down from the top edge 
of the curtain. The hooks should be spaced 
about a foot apart (see Fig. 5). 

To mount the curtains, two lengths of 
%-in. iron pipe can be attached to the side 
wall or ceiling by means of a flange, bushing, 





1" Strae (ron —— Single Pulley 


Pulley Bracke? 
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The curtain need not be attached until the 
pipe has been affixed to the wall or ceiling. 
The pipe should be mounted high enough to 
prevent a crack of light from entering the 
room from above the curtain. The two sec- 
tions of pipe should overlap each other by 
about 1% ft. at the middle of the room, and 
one of the pipes should be set out about 1 in. 
from the other to allow clearance for the 
rings to slide on the pipe thereby permitting 
the curtains to overlap when drawn. 

A 2 in. pulley is needed at each end of the 
pipe to hold the cord which pulls the curtain 
open and closed. At the back end of the room 
a single pulley is used, and a double pulley 
at the front end, as shown in Figures 2 and 3. 
A bracket made of 1-in. strap iron can be 
used to support the pulleys just below the 
level of the pipe on which the rings slide. 


Holes can be drilled in the bracket so that 
(Concluded on page 78) 
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Fig. 4. Arrangement of cords for hanging drape. 
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School Board Sets Up Committee Plan 


The board of education at Glen Rock, 
N. J., has set up a plan of committee activi- 
ties to supplement its work and to expedite 
the preliminary study of problems presented 
by the supervising principal. The committees 
have no power to act, except as specifically 
authorized in a single matter by a vote of the 
board as a whole. 


Education and Recreation 


The first group to be appointed is known 
as the education and recreation committee. 
Its four members will limit their activities 
to the study of aspects of the educational 
program. The school staff will turn to this 
committee to discuss problems, for instance, 
of the curriculum, and to obtain lay opinion 
when it is deemed necessary. The committee 
will study such questions of educational policy 
as (1) the adoption and purchase of text- 
books, (2) enlargement of the adult and other 
special education programs, (3) the need for 
additional staff as this arises, (4) teachers’ 
salaries and personnel problems. 

This committee will receive all recommend- 
ations for new educational employees from the 
supervising principal. After examination, this 
committee will, if satisfied with the recom- 
mendations, pass them on to the entire board. 


Finance and Supplies 


A committee of two board members will 
study the fiscal business of the school district 
and will in addition pass upon all orders over 
a set sum issued between board meetings. 

This committee will examine all orders pre- 
sented by the supervising principal at any 
board meeting when such orders require ex- 
amination and committee recommendation 
prior to general board approval. 

This committee is charged with responsibil- 
ity related to insurance problems. It will ex- 
amine and report to the board of education 
on all audits of board funds. 

This committee will receive the recom- 
mendations of the supervising principal in 
regard to bids received by the supervising 
principal or the district clerk for the board 
on all school supplies and, if satisfied with 
such recommendations, pass the same on to 
the entire board. 


Buildings and Grounds 


A committee of three will be in charge of 
building maintenance and operation problems. 
The committee will have five areas of work: 

1. The committee will examine all buildings 
at least once each year and recommend paint- 
ing and repairs to the buildings and heating 
equipment. 

2. The committee will receive reports from 
the supervising principal on repairs, painting, 
etc., needed for all buildings, and make rec- 
ommendations to the total board on the basis 
of these reports and their own examinations. 

3. The committee will explore recommenda- 
tions concerning care and upkeep of grounds 
and make recommendations to the board. 

4. The committee will examine bids sub- 
mitted to the supervising principal or the 
district clerk for repairs, grounds, improve- 





ments, etc., and recommend acceptance of 
bids not in conflict with state law. 

5. The committee will hear recommenda- 
tions of the supervising principal for the 
employment of building employees, janitors, 
etc. After examination, the committee will 
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pass the recommendation on to the entire 
board. 

The president and vice-president of the 
board and the supervising principal of schools 
will be notified of all committee meetings so 
that they may attend if advisable. 


Adult Education 


The board of education of Hamilton, Ohio, 
under the direction of Supt. Terry Wickham, 
is sponsoring a program of adult education 
which is in continuous operation during the 
winter months and the summer vacation 
period. 

The program is intended to benefit three 
groups of students: (1) adults who have not 
completed their high school education and who 
desire an opportunity to earn a high school 
diploma for personal satisfaction, increased 
employment, and entrance requirements to 
higher institutions; (2) those who want an 
opportunity to learn specific skills, to acquire 
a general understanding, or for self-improve- 
ment or upgrading training; (3) those who 
need more effective training for successful 
family membership, for greater understanding 
of the forces of production, and for more 
civic enlightenment for the local community, 
the state, and nation. 

Under the plan, adults, especially veterans, 
are permitted to enroll in the regular day 
school program which offers a broad program 
on elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school level. Formal and informal classes are 


open to any group of adults in any given field 
in which an instructor is available. Individu- 
alized instruction is provided under three 
plans: The individualized plan of teaching 
academic subjects is operated on an individu- 
alized basis. A normally attentive student 
can complete the high school unit in 120 
hours of such instruction. Under the second 
and third plans, a student is permitted to 
take a college correspondence course or a 
technical course on a supervised correspond- 
ence basis. Students are assigned to a super- 
vised study period in which the courses are 
pursued under the direction of a local teacher. 
Students who could not normally complete 
a course by working at home can complete the 
course under this plan since their time is 
scheduled and systematized with supervision 
and assistance given by local teachers. Op- 
portunity is afforded for study in an academic 
environment. 

Approximately 43 students completed their 
courses, met the qualifications, and received 
their diplomas last spring. More than 50 GI 
students completed their high school courses 
under the prescribed program. 


Cincinnati's New Vocational 


High School 


In approaching the planning of a new 
central vocational high school building, the 
Cincinnati board of education has adopted a 
fundamental policy concerning the proposed 
school and has worked out a complete de- 
scription of the program for the four years 
of instruction. 

It has been decided by the board that the 
school be an integral part of the secondary 
school program and not in any sense a sep- 
arate or distinct system. The facilities to be 
provided for the adolescent group will re- 
flect in quantity and kind the needs of the 
community for special training on the basis 
of (a) employment opportunities, (6) occu- 
pational levels for the fields in which training 
will be furnished, and (c) the exterit to which 
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the school will supplement but not supplant 
the training carried on in industry. The voca- 
tional training to be provided will be intended 
to instruct young people for broad occupa- 
tional fields rather than specific jobs and will 
be sufficient to cover initial employment. The 
courses will be planned to insure the com- 
pletion of the necessary training by the time 
the student reaches the employable age. It 
is planned to include a complete program of 
counseling and guidance to give students who 
are changing their programs an opportunity 
for postgraduate work. 

In general, the school will offer courses in 
those fields in which at least 500 workers are 
employed in the community and for which 15 
to 25 new employees annually are needed. 
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It is planned to omit types of employment for 
which industry can provide training in a very 
short period or for which industry is already 
providing adequate in-service courses. Draft- 
ing as an occupation will be omitted because 
the comprehensive high schools are already 
offering this subject. For the present, the 
school will offer work in electricity, the allied 
construction trades, machine-shop practice, 
automotive work, aviation, clothing, com- 


mercial food preparation and baking, graphic 
arts, cosmetology, and salesmanship. 

The first two years will provide general 
shopwork of the prevocational type and gen- 
eral high school subjects. The last two years 
will strongly emphasize shopwork and related 
instruction in the special field chosen by the 
pupils. A special study is now being carried 
on for designing the shop facilities which will 
be required for the new school. 


Equipment Inventory and Inventory 


Records for a Small School System 


Homer I. Smith' 


A number of the smaller school systems 
are finding it desirable to set up a system 
of records and provide for a periodic equip- 
ment inventory. which will be practical, ac- 
curate, and at the same time simple and easy 
to administer. 

In attacking the problem it is first nec- 
essary to determine just which items are in- 
cluded in the term equipment. Case? offers a 
comprehensive definition: “All articles that 
have permanent usefulness over a period of 
time and that are not consumed or destroyed 
in their use are to be looked upon as equip- 
ment in distinction from school supplies. 
Articles of equipment are distinguished from 
supplies because of the time service element. 
Supplies are consumed in current use and their 
service life is relatively short. The term 
‘equipment’ implies a sense of permanency 
and also implies care in its preservation.” 

There are two major types of equipment 
to be considered. First, equipment of which 
there are only a few of a kind in the school 





*Principal, Chestnut Street School, West Hempstead, 
a oe 


Case, Hiram C., “Handbook of Instructions for Record- 
ing Receipts, and Disbursements for School Purposes,” 
Revised, 1945 (Albany, N. Y.: C. F. Williams and Son), 
p. 55. 


system. These are such things as adding ma- 
chines, scales, display cases, etc.; and second, 
the equipment found in most schoolrooms 
such as tables, desks, chairs, etc. It is desir- 
able to use a different kind of record for each 
type. Form I shows a master sheet to be used 
to record the first type. 

This master sheet is not intended to locate 
each table, desk, and chair; but it does locate 
such things as typewriters, movie cameras, the 
public-address system, wall maps, globes, 
measures, janitors’ tools, musical instruments, 
and other items of which there are few of a 
kind. It also tells at a glance the age of the 
equipment and whether it was a new or a 
replacement article. The last column gives 
the reason for replacement, such as lost, 
broken, worn out. 

Form 2, the room inventory sheet, gives 
(a) the exact location of each piece of equip- 
ment of both types one and two; (b) the 
person to be held responsible for same; and 
(c) the condition of the equipment, as new, 
good, fair, poor, or in need of replacement. 
This sheet is filled out by the person in charge 
of each room at certain inventory intervals, 
at least once a year. 


By comparing the room inventory sheets 
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with the master sheet, the administrator can 
tell whether his equipment is in its proper 
place, whether or not it is located where it 
can be utilized, and whether it is receiving 
proper care in its use. 

The use of such a system produces the fol- 
lowing desirable results. 


1. It better acquaints the school personnel, 
particularly the executives, with the 
available equipment. 

2. It creates a consciousness on the part 
of the department heads and teachers 
that certain equipment is charged to 
their classes and that they have the re- 
sponsibility to give the equipment ade- 
quate care and thus prolong its life. 

3. It acts as an inventory check sheet in 
case of loss by fire or theft. 


Rock Island Speech 


Improvement Program 


In May, 1945, a department of speech im- 
provement was established in the public 
schools of Rock Island, Ill., upon recom- 
mendation of Supt. Earl H. Hanson. At that 
time, material explaining eligibility of pupils 
to speech improvement classes was prepared. 
The teachers were asked to refer children to 
the department for work beginning with 
September, 1945. In the initial survey a total 
of 206 names were réferred. Each elementary 
school was supplied with a mirror, speech 
books, games, etc. 

In September, before the opening of school, 
the speech director met with the superintend- 
ent and principals, explaining briefly how the 
department would operate. 

Throughout the year 1945-1946 weekly 
lessons ranging from 20 to 30 minutes in 
length were given to children whose speech 
deviated from normal limits because of ar- 
ticulatory errors, stuttering, voice disorders, 
hearing loss, organic handicap, or cleft palate. 
Most of the lessons were individual, although 
in some cases children having similar prob- 
lems were taught in a small class. Case his- 


ROOM INVENTORY SHEET 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLE 
(SERIAL WO. IF ANY) 





Left: two copies are made of the inventory of each school, one for the principal and the second for the 
school business office. Right: three copies of the room inventory sheet are made, one for the teach- 
er, a second for the principal, and a third for the school business office. 
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tories were written on each child, the amount 
of detail depending on the type and severity 
of the speech disorder. 


During the fall semester, one full-time clinician 
worked in seven schools, and two college seniors 
worked on a half-time basis. During the spring 
semester, of 1946, the three clinicians exchanged 
schools. Additional time for speech improvement 
was possible during the second semester because 
a third student was able to devote half time to 
speech work. 

Throughout the year, 360 children were re- 
ferred to the speech department from 13 schools. 
The largest number of such children, 35, were 
from the Grant School, and the smallest number, 
3, were from the Washington Junior High 
School. 

An attempt was made to get in contact with 
all parents whose children had been enrolled in 
speech classes during the year. Mothers were 
invited to visit speech classes to observe what 
was being done, and to discuss with the director 
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how they might foster speech improvement in 
the home. On March 21, an evening meeting was 
held for all parents of speech pupils. About 50 
parents attended, representing Rock Island, Mo- 
line, and East Moline. 

Another service of the department is to ad- 
minister hearing tests to all children thought to 
have hearing losses. One hundred and thirty-three 
children were given audiometric checks with an 
audiometer purchased for the city by the state de- 
partment of education. 

The speech clinician took part in a parent- 
teacher panel discussion at the Irving School. A 
weekly teachers’ meeting was given over to ex- 
plaining the teacher’s place in a speech improve- 
ment program, with special reference to actual 
school speech cases. 

During the week of June 3, complete room 
checks were begun with the purpose of determin- 
ing whether any pupils were missed who should 
receive speech help. A total of 24 children were 
found who had not been contacted but who were 
in need of help during the 1946-1947 school year. 


A Board Member Looks at the 
Barberton Teachers’ Salary Schedule 


D. M. Yoder 


Between 1930 and 1940, when property 
valuations were dropping and tax delinquin- 
cies were mounting, the operating revenue 
for public schools was so reduced that dras- 
tic curtailment in expenditures was unavoid- 
able. Under such circumstances, teachers’ 
salaries could not escape curtailment. Not 
only were salaries reduced, but new teachers 
hired at ridiculously low beginning salaries. 
Some young women with good training even 
offered to teach without compensation, in 
order to gain experience, that almost indis- 
pensable qualification for employment in 
larger cities. 

Because of these conditions, the teachers’ 
salaries in the Barberton, Ohio, school system 


rect the discriminations which had crept into 
the salary schedule. Consequently, two years 
ago, the Barberton Teachers’ Association was 
asked to select a committee to study the 
teachers’ salary schedule and make a recom- 
mendation to the board. The board also ob- 
tained literature and salary schedule studies 
from various sources—the N.E.A., federal 
and state agencies, and others, and distributed 
them among its members for study. 

The board felt that compensation for teach- 
ing should bear as close a relation to pro- 
ficiency as possible; that encouragement 
should be given the individual teacher to con- 
stantly improve his value to the schools. If 
only some Edison had invented a cabinet 





TABLE |. The Barberton Salary Schedule 


MEN 

Training: 2 Yrs. 3 Yrs. 4Yrs. 
EES Aer $1,300 1,400 1,500 
Annual Increment up 

Oe PRONE a ics coe $ 65 70 75 
Annual Increment from 

10 to 16 Years...... $ 40 45 50 
Annual Increment from 

16 to 20 Years...... $ 15 20 25 
Years to Reach Maxi- 

mum Salary ....... 20 20 20 


Maximum Salary .... $2,250 2,450 2,650 


WoMEN 
5 Yrs. 2 Yrs. 3 Yrs. 4Yrs. 5 Yrs. 
1,600 $1,200 1,300 1,400 1,500 
80 $ 40 45 50 55 
55 $ 40 45 50 55 
30 $ 
20 16 16 16 16 
2,850 $1,840 2,020 2,200 2,380 





got greatly out of line. The policy of hiring 
new teachers at extremely low salaries may be 
criticized, but it had its points, too. During 
those years, when many neighboring com- 
munities were deferring payments or making 
them in script, our teachers never failed to 
get their pay in full, on time, and in the 
“Coin of the Realm.” 

As operating income increased, due to the 
rise in property values and better tax collec- 
tions, we found ourselves in position to cor- 





2 Member of the Board of Education, Barberton, Ohio. 





into which a teacher could be put, the door 
closed, a crank turned, and out would come 
a printed card showing the instructional 
efficiency of the person tested, then the 
design of a schedule, fair to every teacher as 
well as to the board and community, would 
become simple. 

In lieu of such a convenient device, we 
were compelled to use an indirect basis for 
the evaluation of proficiency. Many intangi- 
bles enter into a teacher’s ability to guide 
and instruct youth. These cannot be accu- 
rately evaluated and must be lumped together 
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and an average taken for the entire group, 
Let us assume a proficiency scale ranging 
from 0 to 100 per cent and mark off on this 
scale a band from Y1 to Y2, as below. Since 
we cannot evaluate the intangibles definitely 
and assign each teacher to an exact spot on 
this scale, we shall assume that any person, 
who in the opinion of a competent supervi- 
sor falls within the limits of Y1 and Y2, is 
acceptable as a teacher, and that the schedule 
automatically applies to him. Teachers who 
fall below the lower limit Y1 are not wanted 
and will be discouraged from staying by re- 
fusals of increases under this schedule. An 
exceptional teacher may fall above the upper 
limit of Y2. Such a teacher is of great value 
to a school system and deserves to be paid 
an extra amount over and above the schedule. 
Both rules are not to be applied to border- 
line cases, but only where it is generally con- 
ceded that the teacher is definitely below or 
above this approved zone. While I will not 
concede that anyone has the ability to say 
that one teacher is worth $1,850 per year and 
another $1,875, I do believe that a competent 
supervisor can say with a- fair degree of 
certainty that one teacher is near the lower 
limit Y1 and another is near the upper limit 
of Y2. He can also say whether a teacher is 
definitely below or above the approved zone, 


Proficiency Percentage 
0 Yi Y2 100 


There are two tangible items in a teacher’s 
equipment, both of which are more or less a 
measure of his proficiency as a teacher. These 
items are his (1) training and (2) experience. 
I would be the first to admit that these are 
not absolute measures of teaching proficiency, 
but both should and do have a heavy bearing 
on the subject —else why bother with edu- 
cation at all. 

The Barberton school board assumed that, 
other things being equal, a teacher’s value to 
the school bears a relation to his training and 
experience, and we have temporarily de- 
veloped a schedule based on these two items. 
The schedule has been tested in application 
to our teachers’ records of training and ex- 
perience and found to come within our fin- 
ancial ability to apply. 

While the board was at work on the basic 
principles of a schedule, the committee from 
the teachers’ association was also engaged in 
a study of the same problem and finally 
brought in their recommendation in favor of 
the schedule developed by the board. 

It is seen that increase in total accumu- 
lated salary due to training is the same for 
men as women up to 16 years of experience 
and in 10 years amounts to an increase in 
gross earnings of $1,375 per year of training. 
Beyond that, men have a slight advantage. 
As to increases due to experience, the men 
have the advantage all the way. 

Although we have given an incentive for 
training, and some teachers, with little train- 
ing and long years of experience, criticize the 
schedule because they think it gives too much 
credit for training, I am of the opinion that 
the schedule does not give enough encourage- 
ment for training. 

An inverse measure of the incentive given 
for training is the time required for a teacher 
with a higher training to acquire the same 
net earnings as a teacher with less training. 
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School Administration ta rbction 





TABLE I!. Annual Salaries Based on Experience and Training 


MEN 
Trg. Trg. Trg. Trg. 

Exper. 2Yrs. 3 Yrs. 4Yrs. 5Yrs. 
0 $1,300 $1,400 $1,500 $1,600 
1 1,365 1,470 1,575 1,680 
2 1,430 1,540 1,650 1,760 
3 1,495 1,610 1,725 1,840 
4 1,560 1,680 1,800 1,920 
5 1,625 1,750 1,875 2,000 
6 1,690 1,820 1,950 2,080 
7 1,755 1,890 2,025 2,160 
8 1,820 1,960 2,100 2,240 
9 1,885 2,030 2,175 2,320 
10 1,950 2,100 2,250 2,400 
11 1,990 2,145 2,300 2,455 
12 2,030 2,190 2,350 2,510 
13 2,070 2,235 2,400 2,565 
14 2,110 2,280 2,450 2,620 
15 2,150 2,325 2,500 2,675 
16 2,190 2,370 2,550 2,730 
17 2,202 2,390 2,575 2,760 
18 2,220 2,410 2,600 2,790 
19 2,235 2,430 2,625 2,820 
20 2,250 2,450 2,650 2,850 
21 2,250 2,450 2,650 2,850 
22 2,250 2,450 2,650 2,850 


Let us assume that four young men simul- 
taneously enter college at age 18 and at the 
end of their second year they find themselves 
without funds but with sufficient credit to 
borrow $700 per year for as long as they care 
to go to school. Confronted with the choice 
of quitting college and accepting a job teach- 
ing school, or of borrowing $700 per year and 
continuing their education, they make the 
following choices: 

Student No. 1 decides to quit college and 
begin his teaching career. 

Student No. 2 decides to attend college 
another year and then teach school. 

Student No. 3 decides to attend college two 
more years and then teach school. 

Student No. 4 decides to attend college 
three more years and then begin to teach 
school. 

If we assume that they do not pay interest 
on the borrowed funds and that these teachers 
will teach on the Barberton schedule, at what 
age will those with the higher education pass 
in total net income from salaries, those with 
less training? 

The following table shows the age at which 
the higher trained teacher exceeds the lower 
trained teachers in total net income: 





TABLE Ill 
No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 
No. 1 ; 40 41 42 
No. 2 ne 42 43 
No. 3 44 
No. 4 


No. 4 passes No. 1 at age 42, No. 2 at age 43, 
and No. 3 at age 44. 





This shows that the man who decides to 
take his master’s degree before he starts 
teaching must look forward 22 years to the 
day when his net earnings from teaching will 
exceed the earnings of the man who quit 
college at the end of his second year. This 
indicates that not too much incentive is given 
for training. The above analysis, of course, 
does not take account of the fact that the 
higher trained man has a better chance at the 
executive positions, but is based only on his 


WoMEN 
Trg. Trg. Trg. Trg. 
Exper. 2/Yrs. 3 Yrs. 4Yrs. 5 Yrs. 
0 $1,200 $1,300 $1,400 $1,500 
1 1,240 1,345 1,450 1,555 
2 1,280 1,390 1,500 1,610 
3 1,320 1,435 1,550 1,665 
4 1,360 1,480 1,600 1,720 
5 1,400 1,525 1,650 1,775 
6 1,440 1,570 1,700 1,830 
7 1,480 1,615 1,750 1,885 
s 1,520 1,660 1,800 1,940 
9 1,560 1,705 1,850 1,995 
10 1,600 1,750 1,900 2,050 
11 1,640 1,795 1,950 2,105 
12 1,680 1,840 2,000 2,160 
13 1,720 1,885 2,050 2,215 
14 1,760 1,930 2,100 2,270 
15 1,800 1,975 2,150 2,325 
16 1,840 2,020 2,200 2,380 
17 1,840 2,020 2,200 2,380 
18 1,840 2,020 2,200 2,380 
19 1,840 2,020 2,200 2,380 
20 1,840 2,020 2,200 2,380 
21 1,840 2,020 2,200 2,380 
22 1,840 2,020 2,200 2,380 


earnings as a teacher on the Barberton sched- 
ule. 

This schedule can be, and is criticized, be- 
cause of the discrimination against women 
teachers. We do not attempt to justify this 
evident discrimination in favor of men on the 
basis of right or justice. We are forced to 
such discrimination, if we wish, with the 
limited revenue available for teachers’ salaries, 
to attract a desirable class of men, away from 
industry and into our school system. The ques- 
tion is not, Should we put men and women 
teachers on the same salary basis? but, Do 
we want a desirable type of men on our 
school staff? 

We feel that the importance of having the 
proper type of men on our staff, justifies us 
in this discrimination under the present 
circumstances. 


We can further assure the women teachers, 
that as the conditions, which made this course 
seem justifiable to us, improve, we will take 
a great deal of pleasure in diminishing and 
finally entirely removing this discrimination, 


o—_— 


A BOOK CRAFT CLUB 


Children of the Terrell Avenue School of 
Oceanside, N. Y., have enjoyed work in their 
Bookcraft Club for several years. On the 
surface, it is a means whereby repairs on 
children’s library books may be made. Even 
from this very limited and materialistic point 
of view, the results have been significant, for 
over two hundred books have been mended 
each year at a nominal cost. 

The real importance of the club has been 
in the effect it has had upon the boy- ' 
girls. “Learning by doing” could be no ucuer 
illustrated than by study and observation of 
the children taking part. Many worthy activ- 
ities develop from the rich experience both in 
manual skills acquired, information obtained, 
and attitudes developed. 

Perhaps in the attitudes developed the true 
value of the activity is best to be appraised. 
Teachers have noted that children develop a 
respect for books and show care in their use 
that does not come from reading alone. Mem- 
bers of the club are not only themselves more 
considerate of schoolbooks, but help to re- 
mind other pupils of better care. It is felt 
that this influence has carried over to pride in 
the care of other school equipment and 
certainly should aid in the problems of the 
community library. 

Not only are other elementary schools of 
the Oceanside School District planning to 
develop similar clubs, but the extension of 
the program to junior and senior high schools 
is under way. Necessary equipment and 
supplies are obtained from large library 
supply houses. 





Book repair work in the Oceanside Public Schools, Oceanside, Long 
Island, requires little equipment and provides an excellent opportunity 
for interesting craft work. 
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This Development of a Principal 


“Self- A ppraisal” Program 
Don C. Keesler’ 


The principal’s self-appraisal form described 
in this paper was not developed as a “rating” 
for promotion, demotion, or salary adjust- 
ment, but rather for the purpose of stimula- 
ting critical self-analysis on the part of the 
principal. Of utmost importance in the de- 
velopment of such a form is the sympathetic 
understanding of its function and purpose by 
the staff usipg it. All its merit depends upon 
the honest and interested use of it by the 
principals. Where any antagonism or mis- 
understanding exists among those using it, 
it fails of its purpose. 

For that reason the idea of self-rating was 
thoroughly explained and discussed at a staff 
meeting previous to any actual development 
of a form. The author, in his function of 
research director, then set about outlining a 
form for study and analysis by the principals. 
This work on the part of the principals is 
one of the most important phases of the 
self-appraisal program, for in the process of 
“thinking through” the construction of the 
form the factors which constitute a good 
performance as an administrator are brought 
into sharp outline, and it is possible that as 
much self-appraisal may take place in this 
process as in the actual use of the form. 


The Basic Factors 

Two of the important problems involved 
in the construction of the form are: first, 
the proper choice of analytic factors and, 
second, the definition of the factors chosen. 
Our approach to this first point was to de- 
termine what we considered to be the funda- 
mental divisions of a principal’s job. This 
determination of factors is, of course, arbi- 
trary and will vary as the concepts and 
philosophies of the school systems vary. How- 
ever, a study of other analysis charts has 
shown a surprising unanimity in the choice of 
factors, with differences on the whole being 
just a superficial rearrangement of phrase- 
ology. The basic factors on which we agreed 
were: (1) supervision of instruction, (2) 
public relations, (3) business management, 
(4) professional characteristics, and (5) 
personality. 

We accomplished the definition of the 
major factors by means of a careful choice 
of “subfactors.” Under each major factor 
have been listed from four to seven “sub- 
factors” or “qualities” which exemplify and 
define the major factors. It is essential that 
these be stated as objectively as possible. 
It is also desirable that they be stated in a 
positive manner. One of the criticisms most 
consistently leveled at the use of rating or 
appraisal forms is their lack of objectivity. 


‘Director of Research, Shoreline Public Schools, Seattle 
33, Wash. 





Generally speaking, the more extensive the 
subfactors become, the more detailed and 
objective they also become. There is, however, 
a certain point at which such extensive scales, 
regardless of their increased objectivity, be- 
come inefficient because of their unwieldiness. 
We attempted to arrive at a high degree of 
objectivity without sacrificing briefness and 
efficiency of handling. 


Scoring the Ratings 
Another problem of major importance in 
the development of an appraisal sheet is the 
determination of the method by which factors 
will be scored. In studying the construction 
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of other similar forms it was evident that 
there is general agreement on the choice of a 
five-step rating which runs from “weak” to 
“strong” or from “conspicuously absent, or of 
unusually low merit” to “present to a marked 
degree, or of unusually high merit.” 

There is also the matter of whether to 
score each item numerically and, if s0, 
whether to weight the scores. If scores are 
weighted, then an arbitrary balance of weight- 
ing must be determined. In our own case we 
decided to use the profile method because of 
its simplicity of operation and because of the 
clarity with which it points out weaknesses 
and strong points. 

After the appraisal form was put in final 
shape it was presented to the principals with 
the suggestion that they take sufficient time 
to conscientiously rate themselves. Then, if 
they so desired, they could arrange individual 
conferences with the superintendent on the 
basis of their findings. It was hoped that by 
use of the chart weaknesses and strengths of 


(Concluded on page 78) 


Principals’ Self-Rating Sheet’ 


I. Supervision of Instruction 

a) Courage and tact in demanding effi- 
cient teaching 

b) Success in releasing creative capac- 
ity of the teacher 

c) Adjusting personality problems 

d) Success in making good teaching 
contagious 

e) Judgment in delegating authority 

f) Initiative in developing new teach- 
ing techniques and procedures 

*g) 
II. Public Relations 

a) Demonstrates educational leadership 
in all community groups, especially the 
P.T.A. and Preschool 

b) Recognizes and uses the resources 
of the community 

c) Developing parent interest and re- 
sponsibility in the school program 

d) Exhibits knowledge of and co- 
operates with social service organizations 

e) Developing and fostering relations 
that will result in good publicity for the 
educational program 

*f) 
III. Business Management 

a) Good budgeting of his time 

b) Delegates authority 

c) Promptness and accuracy in report- 
ing to the central administration 


d) Ability to evaluate the physical 
needs of the school and their proper 
disposition 

*e) 


IV. Professional Characteristics 

a) Acquaintanceship with the best 
thinking in the field of education 

b) Degree of interest in professional 
meetings and organizations 

c) Recency and extent of professional 
study 





d) Receptivity to change and innova- 
tion in education 

e) Curiosity and restlessgess in regard 
to new problems 

*f) 

V. Personality 

a) Neat, and well groomed in appear- 
ance 

b) Development of 
background 

c) Scholastic attitude 

d) Diplomacy in his relationships with 
others 

e) Sympathetic attitude 

f) Exhibits confidence in his ability 

g) Ability to make decisions 

*h) 

The test of leadership in the final anal- 
ysis is growth. If you desire to continue 
further this self-analysis, we recommend 
to you the five general principles, as ex- 
pounded by Kyte, in his book, “The 
Principal at Work.” 

1. The efficient principal formulates a 
definite, well-organized plan of activities. 

2. The efficient principal provides for a 
democratic, co-operative program of 
working relations. 

3. The efficient principal provides for 
the necessary authority and definite re- 
sponsibility which will insure educational 
leadership and professional organization. 

4. The efficient principal utilizes scien- 
tific knowledge, skill, and attitudes. 

5. The efficient principal is kind and 
understanding. 


*The extra space provided under each group of factos 
may be used to state any other quality considered esse 
to a satisfactory analysis. 

The rating sheet is ruled with five columns at the right 
hand headed (1) strong, (2) above average, (3) average 
(4) below average, (5) weak. In scoring an x is placed ia 
the desired column opposite each point to be rated. By 
connecting the several x’s with a continuous line, a cleat 
profile of his effectiveness is provided. — Editor. 
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The Case for 


While city and intercity motor coach lines 
have been operating vehicles specifically con- 
structed for passenger transportation since 
the late 1920’s, the great majority of the 
school buses operating today, 16 years later, 
are built on truck chassis. Of the 7961 com- 
mon carrier buses constructed in 1941, only 
about 200 were conventional; yet almost all 
of the 8622 school buses built were of the 
conventional type. Thus, it may be seen that 
the school bus operators of the nation have 
virtually ignored the most significant change 
in bus construction of the past 25 years — the 
transit coach. 

This considerable difference in the design 
and construction of vehicles used by the com- 
mon carriers and those operated by the major- 
ity of school districts is a challenge for an 
evaluation of the relative merits of each. 
More especially is this true in view of the 
fact that the market for the conventional bus 
has virtually disappeared except for school 
buses and the small capacity, low priced 
common carrier field. 

When an industry makes so radical a 
change in the basic design of its vehicles, as 
it has in the case of the transit bus, it is 
reasonable to assume that there aré important 
considerations behind such a significant de- 
cision. 

It is the intention of this paper to discuss 
some of the considerations which prompted 
this change, and compare transit coaches of 
forty passengers or more, with the conven- 
tional bus of equal size under four headings: 
safety, performance, relation of size to capac- 
ity, and cost. 


Safety — the First Consideration 

Because the wheel base of a vehicle directly 
effects its turning radius, the length is of 
primary importance in considering the pur- 
chase or construction of school buses. Due 
to its smaller wheel base, the transit bus has 
a shorter turning radius than that of any 
other type of bus. The table below gives a 
comparison of the turning radii of transit 
and conventional buses manufactured by the 
same nationwide concern, and using identical 
tire sizes. 


Capacity Transit Conventional Difference 
55 30.2’ 37.5’ 24% 
61 31.6’ 41.5’ 31% 
Note that in order to increase the capacity 
of a 55-passenger conventional bus to a 61- 
passenger bus, a total of only 6 pupils, it was 
necessary to increase the turning radius al- 
most 11 per cent; whereas the same change in 
a transit coach made necessary an increase 
of only 4.6 per cent. 
A comparison between the transit and con- 





1Pupil Transportation Agent, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


the Transit Type School Bus 


Randall Davis 





A typica! transit bus operated by the Los Angeles school system. 


ventional buses of the same capacity indicates 
that the turning radius of the conventional 
is 24 per cent greater in the 55-passenger 
size, and 31 per cent greater in the 61-pas- 
senger size. These figures speak for them- 
selves and definitely indicate the superiority 
of the transit bus as far as winding roads 
or city traffic is concerned. 

The wider front axles of the transit coach 
give it greater roadability. 

The driver sits close to the windshield at 
the extreme front of the bus, thus providing 
greater driver visibility. It especially enables 
him to see small children as they pass close 
in front of the bus. 

The extreme front of the transit coach 
projects a distance of approximately 5 feet 
forward of the front axle, providing 5 feet 
of braking distance after contact with a 
pedestrian before contact is made with the 
front wheels. In a conventional bus, contact 
with the front wheels i$ almost simultaneous 
with that of the front of the bus. 

Since many school bus accidents involving 
pupil pedestrians occur as the coach is start- 
ing up, or in the final stage of stopping, the 
safety factor of this braking distance may be 
the difference between minor bruises and 
death. 

In the transit bus, the entrance door is 
ahead of the front axle. This has two ad- 
vantages: 


1. The front wheels do not pass the pupils 
ahead of the entrance door. 

2. If allows greater door position control 
by making it possible for the driver to 
maneuver the door close to the curb or side 
of the road, where pupils are standing, with- 
out danger of contact with the wheels. 

In any other type of coach, the door may 
still be some distance away from the pupil 
after the wheels have contacted the curb and 
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it is oftentimes necessary for him to step off 
the curb, or place of waiting, to get on the 
bus. 


Transit buses, almost without exception, 
are equipped with air brakes whereas con- 
ventional school buses with air brakes are 
rare. This in itself is a major safety factor. 
Hydraulic brake lines frequently carry pres- 
sures as high as 1200 pounds per square inch, 
whereas air brakes carry a reservoir pressure 
of approximately 100 pounds, and line pres- 
sures average for normal stops about 15 
pounds per square inch, and seldom reach 70 
pounds even in emergency stops. 

The higher pressures carried in hydraulic 
lines greatly increase the hazard of line rup- 
tupe. In case of a breakage in the hydraulic 
a the fluid is soon lost and is not im- 
mediately replaceable. Compare this with air 
brakes where the air pump is constantly re- 
placing the lost air, plus the fact that there 
are two or more reservoirs of air where even 
in the case of a broken line to one of the 
wheels, enough volume of air could still be 
delivered to bring the bus to a stop safely. 

An air system has further advantages in 
that windshield wipers operated by air per- 
form at a steady rate of speed under all con- 
ditions and do not fluctuate as do the vacuum 
type. 

An air system also allows for quick open- 
ing and closing entrance doors, thereby speed- 
ing up the loading and discharging of pupils, 
and helps retain the heating efficiency of the 
bus in winter. 

The difference in cost of air brakes over 
hydraulic brakes is only about $250 per bus. 
On a bus designed to operate for 10 years, 
this means that the air brakes would cost $25 
per year extra. This is a cheap price to pay 
for this superior brake equipment. 
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Side and plan views of the conventional and transit school buses. 


Performance Characteristics 

In motor vehicles, there are two desirable 
performance characteristics, grade ability and 
acceleration. Both are obtained in almost 
equal ratio from one source — horsepower. 
In general, engines increase in size as their 
horsepower is increased. It therefore follows 
that if better grade ability and acceleration 
is desired, larger engines must be utilized. If 
larger engines are used, additional space must 
be found to house them. 

In a conventional coach, the engine is 
mounted in front of the body under a hood 
and as the power plant is enlarged, one of 
two things must happen, either the over-all 
length of the bus must be increased, or the 
passenger space must be reduced. On the 
other hand, the standard engine mounting in 
transit coaches is either under the floor 
or transversally in the rear, an arrangement 
which makes little or no difference in the 
passenger compartment. This is especially 
true of the under floor engine whose size 
makes no difference in the capacity of the 
passenger compartment. 

What performance means in terms of actual 
operation may be indicated by the following 
examples : 

It has been estimated by a large motor 
coach company that an increase in the horse- 
power of their new unit will enable them to 
cut 15 hours off of their transcontinental 
schedule, due to the increased acceleration and 
grade ability alone, without any increase in 
top driving speeds. 

In the Los Angeles school system, one of 
our school buses may serve not only both 
elementary and high schools, but these two 
schools may each be in an entirely different 
community several miles apart. 

Recently a transportation problem arose 
in which it was necessary to transport a large 
number of pupils from an overcrowded school 
to another school in a different community. 
Had we purchased equipment or contracted 
for this service, it is estimated that the cost 


would have approximated $12,000 per year. 
The problem was solved by using two of our 
79 high school passenger transit coaches 
equipped with under floor motors, developing 
approximately 200 horsepower. The gross 
weight per net horsepower of these coaches 
is approximately 200 pounds or one half that 
required by the national standards. It is only 
due to the resulting acceleration that we were 
able to safely perform this service at no extra 
cost except that of the mileage which would 
be negligible when compared with $12,000 
per year. 

Without this type of equipment, we would 
have been unable to meet the time require- 
ment. Acceleration rather than top speed is 
the important factor in faster schedules and 
greater flexibility of equipment. It is possible 
that many contiguous school districts which 
today operate separate systems might, with 
the use of this superior equipment, be able 
to service both districts with a single fleet at 
considerable savings to both. 

When buses are underpowered, it follows 
that the engine must turn up a relatively high 
r.p.m. at normal operating speed. This will 
inevitably result in higher operation and main- 
tenance costs. An example of the r.p.m. nec- 
essary to deliver peak horsepower in two 
different sized engines may be seen in the 
following table. 


TABLE 1 
No. Maximum 
Engine Cylinder R.P.M. Horsepower 
1 8 3600 100 
2 6 2200 200 


What the above figures mean in terms of 
maintenance may be measured by the fact 
that experience has shown, that engine No. 1 
will be worn out before it is necessary to 
grind the valves on engine No. 2. 


Relationship of Size to Capacity 


Using the national school bus standards as 
a basis, the maximum size bus (width 96 in., 


over-all length 35 ft.) in the transit type will 
carry 29.5 per cent more passengers than 
will the conventional; i.e., 79 high school 
pupils against 61 high school pupils. 

With a comparable power plant, the capac- 
ity of the conventional bus would be further 
reduced inasmuch as more space for the en- 
gine would be found only in the reduction of 
the length of the body. The reason for this 
greater seating capacity is found in the fact 
that in the transit coach, the engines are 
either mounted under floor or transversally 
in the rear, an arrangement which does not 
interfere with the passenger space. 

In the transit bus, almost the entire body 
is used for passenger space. Not only does 
this give more capacity, but it also gives a 
better load distribution. Yet, at the same time 
a 72-passenger transit coach will have a 
shorter turning radius than will a 55-passenger 
conventional coach. 

One often heard objection to transit coaches 
of larger size than 55-passenger is that the 
factor of safety is lessened due to the greater 
number of pupils transported in one vehicle. 
In an operation of any size, however, the use 
of more and smaller buses will increase the 
accident exposure. As an example, an opera- 
tion involving the transportation of 150 pupils 
would necessitate three 55-passenger buses as 
against two 79 buses. Therefore, the accident 
exposure is increased 33 1/3 per cent by the 
use of the smaller buses 

The weight of large buses is also a factor 
in safety. The larger and heavier the bus is, 
the less damage it will sustain in collisions. 
Lighter vehicles always come out second best 
in collisions with heavier vehicles. This is 4 
simple law of physics. Recently, one of our 
72-passenger buses was struck on a rear side 
panel. The car that struck the bus was esti- 
mated to be traveling approximately 40 to 
50 miles an hour shortly before it entered 
the intersection in which the bus was struck. 
The driver stated that when she saw she was 
going to hit the bus, she did not apply her 
brakes. Our bus suffered only slight damage 
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and one child thrown out of the seat sus- 
tained minor bruises. The automobile was 
severely damaged. This one example is proof 
of the ability of the heavier coaches to with- 
stand the severe shocks that may be en- 
countered in ‘traffic collisions. 


Costs as an Element 

It is not necessary to go very far to find 
the reason for the reticence on the part of 
school officials to modernize pupil transporta- 
tion. There is a considerable difference in 
the original outlay cost per seat between the 
transit and the conventional buses. On the 
other hand, if a transit coach were built to 
the same standards of performance, safety, 
and durability as the conventional type, the 
transit coach would cost no more. 

While it is realized that the low mileage 
accumulated by some of the smaller districts 
does not justify the purchase of the most 
expensive passenger buses, the advisability 
of converting a standard truck chassis into 
a bus in order to save on original cost is 
doubtful economy for the reason that first 
cost and operation-maintenance costs often 
follow different trends. In converting the 
truck chassis into a bus, consideration should 
be given to the structural changes and alter- 
ations necessary to make a vehicle suitable 
for the transportation of pupils. Among these 
changes are the lengthening of the frame, and 
the drilling of holes in its structural members 
which may not only result in a change of the 
weight distribution, but impair the strength 
engineered in the original design as well. 

The true cost of a vehicle cannot be com- 
puted on the basis of original cost alone. 
Flexibility, capacity, operation and mainte- 
nance, length of life, and performance are all 
factors in the final cost analysis. Many of 
these items can only be computed over the 
life of the vehicle. 

The relationship of original outlay cost and 
operation-maintenance cost may be indicated 
by experiences which we had with two dif- 
ferent types of equipment. 

In 1935, we purchased a group of 25 buses 
of 49 High School passenger capacity. At the 
end of 9 years, these buses were worn out 
and we disposed of them. When the total 
costs were computed, it was found that the 
operation-maintenance cost including gas, oil, 
repair parts, and labor were two times the 
original outlay cost. 

With the addition of drivers’ salaries, the 
operation-maintenance costs were 5 times the 
total life cost. 

In 1940, we purchased three buses, two 79- 
passenger, and one 67-passenger. All three 
were powered by the same engine and con- 
structed identically with the exception of the 
seating arrangement. In three years, operation- 
maintenance cost of these buses had eaten up 
76 per cent of the original outlay cost. While 
we had purchased this equipment on the 
lowest bid, they were not the cheapest in the 
long run. This experience demonstrates two 
facts: 

1. Original outlay cost alone is not reliable 
when computing what it will cost the district 
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A typical horizontal engine designed for a transit bus. 


to operate a vehicle over the period of its 
useful life. 

2. Inferior equipment, though it may cost 
less to purchase, can still be the most ex- 
pensive in the long run. 


A large powerful engine capable of furnish- 
ing the proper performance may at first seem 
to be a luxury. Actually, it is not. Large en- 
gines operate more cheaply in comparison to 
the power delivered than do smaller power 
plants. The following tables are an example 
of our own experience. The figures were com- 
puted from a total mileage of 1,919,651 miles 
and are based on three costs: gasoline, oil, 
and repair parts. The mechanic’s salaries are 
not included due to the fact that wages vary 
greatly in different sections of the country. 


TABLE 2 
Cubic Inch Cost 
Displace- Horse- Per 
Bus Capacity ment power Mile* 
1. 79 Passenger 707 200 $.0367 
2. 72 Passenger 525 138 $.0317 
3. 55 Passenger 383 100 $.0460 
* Gasoline, oil, and repair parts. 


Table 3 below indicates gasoline mileage 
obtained from these three different sizes of 
engines. It is interesting to note that of the 
three engines, the first is the only one built 
specifically for passenger buses. 


TABLE 3 
Cubic Inch Miles 
Displace- Horse- Per 
Bus Capacity ment power Gallon 
. 79-passenger 707 200 4.22 
2. 72-passenger 525 138 5.0 
55-passenger 383 100 4.78 


For the small difference in gasoline con- 
sumption of engine No. 1, as against the other 
two engines, there is no comparison of the 
performance of the buses equipped with this 
power plant. The buses powered with engine 
No. 1 will surmount grades fully loaded that 
bus No. 3 will not negotiate empty in the 


same gear ratio. Note also that although 
No. 1 develops double the horsepower of en- 
gine No. 3, there is a difference of only one 
half mile per gallon in fuel consumption. 

Mass production is the key to the price 
differential between the transit and conven- 
tional buses. As long as school districts stand- 
ardize their transportation on obsolete con- 
ventional equipment, just so long will this 
differential continue. But, with increased un- 
derstanding of the advantages of the transit 
bus and the resulting greater demand for this. 
superior vehicle, the bus manufacturers will 
respond by tooling up for transit construc- 
tion and the prices would soon be on equal 
basis. Is this wishful thinking? We think not. 

A leading Pacific Coast bus manufacturer 
is now ready to go into production of transit 
buses which are expected to compete on equal 
price terms with conventional buses of equal 
capacity. 

One of the nation’s largest automobile 
manufacturers has been in mass production 
of small, low priced public carrier type transit 
coaches for several years. These buses might 
easily be converted at the factory for pupil 
transportation, thereby opening up a larger 
field of distribution, resulting in a further 
reduction in cost. Seating forty pupils, their 
turning radii approximates that of an auto- 
mobile, making them ideal for virtually any 
type of school bus operation. 

Opportunity is knocking at the door! Shall 
we open it to advancement or close it to 
obsolescence? 

There is a case for the conventional bus. 
also. In the smaller sizes, and in certain 
smaller operations, it is economical and use- 
ful and has a place in school transportation. 

The Los Angeles City board of education 
operates 54 conventional type buses of 16- 
passenger capacity, in the transportation of 
handicapped children. They are ideal buses 
for this type of operation. We feel, however, 
that with regard to the larger size buses, itis 
time for school officials to carefully weigh 
the advantages of the transit coach, and to 
take stock of the equipment being used all 
around us by the public carriers with a view 
to applying their great advances in bus con-~ 
struction to our school equipment. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
IN A discussion of the strength and weak- 
ness of school boards, the recent N.E.A. 
bulletin on the “Status and Practices of 
School Boards” presents a checklist of 
some 29 best features observed by 3068 
school executives. Space will not permit the 
reproduction here of more than the first 
ten of the situations enumerated: 


Desirable personal board 
members 

Board deeply interested in child welfare and 
education 

Board recognizes superintendent’s authority 
and does not interfere in administration 

Harmonious relations among board members 

Co-operative relations between board and 
staff 

Freedom of the board from politics and pres- 
sure groups 

Board chiefly a policy-making body 

Board progressive and forward-looking in its 
policies 

A representative board — good cross section 
of the community 

Ability to make sound financial decisions 


qualities of the 


It is noteworthy that personal qualifica- 
tions of members, and attitudes and poli- 
cies growing directly out of personal abili- 
ties, are responsible for the efficiency of 
school boards in directing local education. 
Membership in a given social class or other 
group is distinctly not an element con- 
tributing to effective board membership. 

It is worth noting too, that among 42 
bad situations which contribute to weak- 
ness of school boards, the most frequent 
causes may be traced to a lack of good 
personal qualifications which interfere with 
an understanding of good administrative 
policies or hamper consistent action for the 
welfare of the children and schools. The 
eleven most widely observed causes of 
failure are these: 

Insufficient time at meetings given to basic 

school problems 

Unfortunate personal characteristics of one or 

more members 

Interference by the board in administrative 

matters 

Influence of partisan politics on the board 

Influence on the board of petty complaints — 

opinions of children, friends, etc. 

Too rapid turnover in the membership of the 

board 

Incompetence on the part of the board in 

financial matters 

Disinterest in, and lack of understanding of, 

school problems 

Too much reliance upon board committees 

Irregular and infrequent meetings 

Domination of the board by one member 

The findings above point quite clearly 
to the unwisdom of accepting the theory 





that any social, political, or other group 
should deserve representation on the school 
board entirely in proportion to its total 
numbers in a community. Personal quali- 
ties are the first consideration, and these 
will be found among men of all classes and 
occupations. The best indicators are leader- 
ship and achievement in some important 
field of human endeavor and interest in 
education and in the general welfare of the 
community. A school board must be a 
balanced organization which will give every 
element in the community a square deal 
and which will place the needs of the chil- 
dren in the foremost position. 


SCHOOL BOARD RULES THAT BECOME 
OBSOLETE 

IN THE course of school-administrative 
deliberations, rules are frequently enacted 
because the immediate or temporary need 
for them is realized. And then a time 
comes when the rule becomes a hindrance 
rather than a help. The rule of employing 
none but experienced teachers is a case in 
point. The difficulty in many sections of 
obtaining complete staffs has brought out 
the fact that this rule is not only illogical 
but an affront to the smaller schools who 
are expected to run the risk of hiring the 
novice and of giving her one or two years 
of experience and training. 

Sound reasoning should teach in the 
larger cities that, while the experienced 
instructor is to be preferred, the new re- 
cruit must be given a chance. Every school 
system, large or small, should share in the 
duty of taking on a fair share of novices, 
of using their personnel office to judge the 
prospective competence of these beginners, 
and of providing them with generous 
supervisory help during at least two years. 

In the development of school-board 
rules, the elements of universality and 
permanence of need seem to be inescap- 
able requirements. Immediate and tem- 
porary needs can be met best by state- 
ments of policy in which the reason for a 
given requirement or prohibition is clearly 
stated and a time limitation is appended. 
An annual review of such policy statements 
will obviate dead-end precedents. 


FEDERAL CONCERN FOR EDUCATION 
THE 79th Congress, which deserves credit 
for enacting such important educational 
legislation as American participation in 
UNESCO, school lunch aid, foreign student 
exchange, surplus war property donations, 
and the extension of veteran education, 
received during its final days two further 
education bills that deserve widespread 
consideration. 

Under one bill, introduced by Senators 
Taft and Fulbright, all federal agencies 
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engaged in social welfare activities would 
be combined in a new Department of 
Health, Education, and Security. The law 
would unify the numerous activities now 
controlled by various bureaus, agencies, 
administrations, and offices, and would co- 
ordinate them under three assistant secre- 
taries responsible respectively for the three 
broad fields of work enumerated in the 
title. 

It has been suggested that the title pro- 
posed for the new department as planned 
is clumsy and long and that it should 
be streamlined —as should its proposed 
complicated activities—-and that it be 
designated as the Department of Welfare. 
This title certainly will not satisfy some 
of the educational groups who in the past 
have insisted that education is too im- 
portant to be merged with other federal 
social and welfare enterprises. It does have 
the merit, however, of suggesting that the 
federal interest is in the broad field of the 
social welfare of the individual and that 
activities that belong originally to the 
states are not to be interfered with. 

The second bill, which is certain to be 
the center of a hot controversy, was intro- 
di ced by Senator Murray and proposes the 
appropriation of federal funds ranging in 
total amount from $850 millions in 1947 
to $1,885 millions in 1957. Funds would 
be made available for equalizing basic 
school programs, for scholarships and fel- 
lowships in colleges and universities, for 
supplementing local school construction, 
for camping, and for educational research. 
The sums proposed in aid are so large that 
they should, in the purpose of the bill’s 
author, challenge the united support of all 
who are truly interested in raising the 
standards of American education. The bill 
is certain to have both support and op- 
position from the teachers’ organizations, 
from labor, and from various special 
groups. Senator Murray’s proposal should 
lead to a harmonizing of the conflicting 
viewpoints and interests that have thus far 
defeated federal aid. 


A USEFUL ADMINISTRATIVE AID 
THE need has arisen in a number of city 
school systems for a ready means of in- 
formation and exchange of opinion between 
the executives and the board of education. 
Current events and trends in local, state, 
and national school affairs occur so rapidly 
that an organized aid has become neces- 
sary. 

In an eastern city the members of the 
central office staff hold meetings weekly 
under the chairmanship of the superintend- 
ent. Each of the executives is responsible 
for bringing into the conference special 
news of local, state, and national social, 
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economic, and political affairs with which 
he is most familiar and which have a 
bearing on the local school system. The 
meetings are distinctly democratic and in- 
formative, and time is devoted to prob- 
lems on the basis of their importance. 'n 
matters involving local school policies ac- 
tion is deferred to the decision of the board 
of education, of the board president, or the 
superintendent under well-established pre- 
cedents. The conferences have made the 
staff aware of economic changes, legisla- 
tive action, regional and state trends in 
school conditions, and have done much 
to unify the thinking, the planning, and the 
public relations of the group. 

In Milwaukee a similar plan is in opera- 
tion. The superintendent holds a monthly 
voluntary conference between himself, his 
associates, and the members of the board 
of education. There is nothing formal or 
official about the proceedings. Those iden- 
tified with the school system in an execu- 
tive or supervisory capacity attend if they 
wish, or remain away. The experiment has 
met all expectations. Those who have par- 
ticipated have found it a serviceable means 
of securing greater unity of action. 

These types of conferences recognize the 
fact that there is a vast flood of occurences 
in governmental and business circles, and 
in the schools themselves, that have a 
direct bearing on local school decisions. No 
one man can keep abreast of what is hap- 
pening, but each specialist can winnow 
the chaff from the news which comes to his 
attention and bring to his associates the 
few grains of importance to the local school 
system. Each executive also can bring to 
the group his own decisions and problems 
which he knows are of general importance. 
The conferences of the superintendent with 
individual assistants, or of the assistants 
with their associates, are not interfered with 
by the plan of periodical general meetings. 
They are in fact strengthened. Nor does 
the plan lead to sub-rosa action or deprive 
the board of education of its opportunity 
and responsibility to act in all matters for 
which it is legally created. 

The idea is as old as the parliamentary 
form of government and is an essential to 
democratic school administration. It en- 
ables the board to know that the recom- 
mendations” as well as the executive acts 
of its professional staff are not the product 
of one man’s thought but that they repre- 
sent the conclusions of group thinking. 
Under skillful questioning by board mem- 
bers, especially by the president, who 
should so far as possible attend at least 
aS spectators, these administrative confer- 
ences can be used to bring out the signifi- 
cant aspects of any educational or eco- 
homic proposals. Best of all they center 
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thought and action on major aspects of edu- 
cation, organization, and on broad school 
policies rather than picayunish detail. 


SCHOOL RETIREMENT PLANS 

THE rapid development of retirement 
plans for all public employees in cities, 
county governments, and states has caused 
responsible finance officers of these organ- 
izations to study the long-term implica- 
tions of the plans. Thus, the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association has recently 
warned city organizations to study cost 
figures before copying the retirement plans 
of other communities and to employ 
trained actuaries. In general, the Associa- 
tion recommends state-wide retirement 
plans, except for the large cities where the 
staffs are sufficient in numbers to enable 
the community to undertake its own plan 
on a sound basis. 

The widespread activity in the establish- 
ment of municipal retirement plans sug- 
gests the necessity of watchful concern on 
the part of the school authorities. The pro- 
grams for retirement of nonteaching school 
personnel are far from satisfactory in all 
but a limited number of communities. It 
may be advisable for school boards, par- 
ticularly in medium size and small com- 
munities, to join in state-wide programs 
which have the merit of uniformity, ade- 
quate income for the retired employees, 
and complete safety. Unquestionably, the 
present maze of independent systems 
should be replaced by uniform state-wide 
plans or by participation in the federal 
social-security system. 


TOO LARGE AND TOO BULKY 
THE new type of annual reports issued by 
many boards of education in war-emer- 
gency formats are obviously defective in 
several respects. The mimeographed re- 
ports are generally unwieldy in size, are 
difficult to store on library shelves, and are 
made of paper which lacks the permanence 
needed for public reports. With rare ex- 
ceptions, however, they have the merit of 
inclusiveness, of fair discussion of recent 
betterment in school services, and of candid 
admission of unsolved problems. 

Another group of oversize reports from 
large cities are beautiful examples of the 
art of publicity. They glamorize education 
and the school child and they do have the 
value of impressing the community with 
the happy and interesting character of 
most classroom work. Unless they are sup- 
plemented with a very commonplace type 
of statistical and discussional reports in 
which facts are evaluated, the key people 
of the community are denied the right to 
pass judgment on the current work of the 
schools. A democratic plan of city school 
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administration needs such judgment both 
as a means of rendering an account of 
the stewardship of its school authorities 
and as a basis for future betterment. 


SOME REASONS IN DEFENSE OF 
THE APPOINTIVE SYSTEM 
THE advantages of the appointive system 
for the creation of boards of education in 
the larger centers of population have been 
reasonably clear in recent years. The elec- 
tive system has insurmountable disadvan- 
tages in the large cities. The appointive 
can, and has been, safeguarded by citizens’ 
advisory committees, who serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the appointing authority. 

The city of New Orleans has recently 
been confronted with the question of 
changing its method of creating its school 
board from the elective to the appointive 
system and has come forward with a new 
argument. It stressed the need of women 
on the school boards as being timely and 
practical. 

A woman is rarely willing to expose 
herself to a campaign against several can- 
didates for popular recognition. She may 
accept an appointment but she will shrink 
from the idea of entering upon a contest 
which sometimes becomes heated and em- 
barrassing. Local conditions, of course, 
control. Some candidates manifest con- 
siderable fighting spirit, while others are 
complacent and peaceably abide by the 
results. 

The argument in favor of women school 
board members is sound and needs no de- 
fense. A woman is likely to see needs in a 
school system which remain unrevealed to 
the male members. In fact, every board 
should have a fair representation of women 
in its membership. The appointive system 
is more likely to attract women than the 
elective system. 


IS IT TRUE OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES? 
A WRITER in the Public Personnel Review 
makes a significant statement concerning pub- 
lic administrators: “We confuse procedure 
with policy. In almost every agency clerks 
make important policy decisions as incidents 
of record keeping, while administrators and 
technicians dilute their specialties with large 
doses of paper pushing.” 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


School building projects of the necessary 
kind are receiving favorable consideration 
from the Civilian Production Administration. 
According to an official news release, more 
than 24 million dollars’ worth of school con- 
struction was approved in 12 of the 71 CPA 
districts during the first ten weeks of the 
construction limitation order. 

CPA has also announced that educational 
institutions will receive special consideration 
for applications for CC priority ratings needed 
to complete facilities indispensable to the 
veterans’ edutational program. 
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Individualized Instruction for 


Veterans and Ex-Warworkers 
W. C. Meierhenry' 


Adult education has long been recognized 
as a responsibility of the public school. The 
war has heightened that realization first by 
imposing on the schools the necessity of train- 
ing for defense industries and now by facing 
them with the necessity of caring for the 
varied educational requirements of veterans 
and discharged warworkers. The social, eco- 
nomic, and political instability that always 
follows a major war makes the educational 
task an extremely difficult one. 

In most cases it will not be feasible for 
veterans or released warworkers to attend the 
school’s regular classes. This is the case, first, 
because they will generally be working during 
the day and, second, because as mature adults, 
they will be unwilling to be placed alongside 
adolescent boys and girls. The sacrifice of 
valuable educational time due to military 
service or war work has placed the ex-soldier 
or ex-warworker in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion, and any further delay occasioned by the 
necessity of his waiting for a new semester to 
begin or by the rigidity of scheduling which 
makes impossible his materially accelerating 
his program, would be disastrous. 


Flexibility Important 

Individual or small group demands, along 
with a multiplicity of educational needs, is 
likely to make the establishment of special 
classes taught by instructors on a group basis 
impossible in most communities. In short, an 
educational program for the adults who will 
be knocking at the doors of our schools 
within the next few years requires the utmost 
in flexibility without the sacrifice of basic 
educational values. 

The school’s program must make possible 
selections from a large number of courses if 
individual needs are to be met adequately. It 
should permit progress at a slow or fast rate, 
especially with possibilities for acceleration, 
since the time element probably will be very 
important. The program should allow the 
adult to begin at any time without regard to 
semester or period of the day. 


Tested Services Available 


In extension divisions located in universities 
throughout the United States, materials have 
already been prepared which through use 
have gained widespread acceptance. There 
have been two uses that have resulted from 
the development of these materials, namely, 
(1) use by students registered for correspond- 
ence study, and (2) purchase by schools that 
wish to employ the materials as guides to 
individualized instruction. It is this second 
type of use that enables the public schools 
to develop an adult education program in 
keeping with the requirements outlined above, 


4Assistant Director, University Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb. 


without the necessity of producing their own 
individual lesson guides. 

Available from the various extension divi- 
sions? is a great variety of courses ranging 
all the way from such basic subjects as 
English, mathematics, science, and _ social 
science to vocational subjects like radio, Diesel 
engines, and the operation of the small retail 
business. Each syllabus is composed of a 
lesson guide for the student which gives direc- 
tions for study in a standard textbook or 
textbooks along with activities to be per- 
formed, which are the equivalent of class- 
room recitation. Tests are generally prepared 
to be administered at the end of units or at 
the end of the course. In most cases a key 
to these tests is available for use by the 
local instructor responsible for the evaluation 
of the work. 


Plans for Administering the Program 


A school which is to assume responsibility 


2For lists of universities and colleges offering such 
courses, the specific correspondence courses or course 
outlines available in each, the prices charged, and similar 
information are given in “Guide to Correspondence 
Study,”’ University Extension Association, Bloomington, 
Ind. 
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for a large number of veterans and which 
uses the above-described materials as a basis 
for its program equips one or more rooms 
so as to provide satisfactory quarters for 
study. In accordance with best practice, a 
supervisor is placed in charge and he js 
responsible for guiding and directing the 
activities of the veteran or other adult with 
sympathy and understanding. He places jn 
the hands of the adult student the subject- 
matter syllabus and text or texts which an 
investigation and review of his past record 
along with his present needs, interests, and 
abilities, indicate he needs to study. The tests 
mentioned previously are not placed in the 
hands of the student, but are kept filed until 
a point is reached in his study where a test 
is required. The correction and evaluation of 
the written work on the work sheets is done 
by the regular subject-matter instructors in 
the system, or by instructors specifically em- 
ployed for that purpose. Such a program, 
organized with adaptations to meet local con- 
ditions, provides for most adult needs. 

In smaller schools where the limited number 
of individuals renders inadvisable the plan 
just outlined, registrations are placed directly 
with university extension divisions as is done 
in the case of regular high school registrants, 

The Veterans Administration in most states 
has ruled that provisions of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights makes possible federal reimbursement 
for the tuition cost of the programs outlined 
above. 


Activities Management in 


Cuyahoga Falls rz B Heuser’ 


With the continued growth of extracurric- 
ular and athletic activities in the Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, high school a plan was initiated 
by Superintendent Gilbert Roberts to unify 
all activities under a single authority. All fin- 
ancial accounts are put into a single bank 
account with separate subdivisions made in 
the bookkeeping for each organization’s ac- 
counts. At present there are about forty 
active accounts with about $40,000 worth of 
business transactions annually. 

Two teachers were appointed as activity 
managers and given joint responsibility for 
supervision of all extracurricular activities 
and funds. These teachers were each relieved 
of their teaching duties for an hour each day. 

All monies are received and disbursed by 
these two teachers to each organization’s 
treasurer; all bills are filed in the activities 
management file and necessary correspondence 
is maintained with merchants for the organiza- 
tions. This centralization has prevented un- 
authorized purchases and ordering, and often 
more economical purchases can be made by 
the activity managers through knowledge 
gained by constant business contacts. 

These activity managers supervise the sale 
of tickets for all athletic contests, hire all 
personnel needed for selling and taking tickets, 
ushering and policing, and handling of con- 
cessions. 


‘Assistant Principal, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


Since the payment of federal and state ad- 
mission taxes is quite complicated and de- 
tailed these activity managers are made 
responsible for ordering, disbursing, and ac- 
counting for tickets for all school events. This 
makes it possible to handle these taxes and 
make reports efficiently and accurately. Along 
with this it was found relatively easy to have 
these activity managers evolve a master social 
events calendar to avoid conflicts and allow 
long range planning of events. The requisi- 
tioning of supplies, rooms, and janitorial 
services for all meetings, dances, rehearsals, 
etc., on the calendar are channeled through 
the activities management to the person in 
charge of the janitors and maintenance men. 

The advantages which have accrued through 
establishment of the activities management 
are: 

1. Placing of all funds on a sound account- 

ing basis and establishment of a fixed 


method of disbursing and _ receiving 
monies. 

2. Handling all tax reports efficiently and 
accurately. 


3. Establishing a social calendar and elim- 
inating all conflicts and “slip-ups” m 
providing necessary equipment for social 
activities. 

4. Centralizing authority and responsibility 

for extracurricular activities and elim- 

inating much detail supervision by the 
administration. 
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HEN scholastic studies can be 
looked at and listened to simul- 
taneously something happens to stu- 
dents that increases the capacity of their 
minds for learning. Students learn more 
efficiently, more understandingly. 
Sound motion pictures enable stu- 
dents to see and hear the lesson on the 
projection screen—causing concepts to 
grow and knowledge to be acquired 
more quickly and retained longer. 


With an RCA 16 mm Sound Film 
Projector, you get the utmost advan- 
tages from sound films as a valuable 
teaching aid. The silvered pyrex re- 
flector, large condenser lens and F 1.6 


ZDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 
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Scene from “What is Four?”, Young America Films, Inc. Production. 


“coated” projector lens provide brilliant 
reproduction of black-and-white or full- 
color scenes in true photographic tones, 
in unequalled contrast and clarity. A 
powerful four-stage amplifier and a pre- 
cision-engineered mechanical filter pro- 
vide sound reproduction of narration, 
music or sound effect, with all the fidel- 
ity of the original. 

Simple to operate, easy to maintain, 
the RCA Sound Film Projector assures 
you unfailing service in the classroom. 


For complete information on RCA 16 
mm Sound Film Projectors, write Edu- 
cational Department, 6-I RCA Victor 
Division, Camden, N. J. 
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The +edmintstrative Problem of 1947 





OAKLAND SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Oakland, Calif., has 
adopted a four-division salary schedule for the 
year 1947, which includes (1) classroom teachers, 
(2) principals, (3) vice-principals, and (4) 
teacher executives. 

Teachers’ Schedule 

Teachers in the first section are divided into 
three groups: (1) teachers with four years’ prep- 
aration and elementary certificate; (2) teachers 
with five years’ preparation and junior or senior 
high certificate; and (3) those with six years’ 
preparation and a master’s degree. 

Teachers with four years’ preparation will begin 
at $2,460, and will advance to $3,660; teachers 
with five years’ preparation will begin at $2,580, 
and will advance to $4,020; those with six years’ 
preparation will begin at $2,700, and will ad- 
vance to $4,380. 


Principals’ Schedule 

Principals will be classified in six groups, according 
to the number of teachers serving under them. Principals 
having fewer than ten teachers will begin at $3,960, 
will advance to $4,440 after four years’ preparation, 
$4,680 after five years’ preparation, and to $4,920 after 
six years’ preparation and the possession of a master’s 
degree. Principa’s having from 10 to 14 teachers will 
begin at $4,440, will advance to $4,920 after four years’ 
preparation, to $5,160 after five years’ preparation, and 
to $5,400 after six years’ preparation and a master’s 
degree. Principals having from 15 to 24 teachers will 
begin at $4,920, will advance to $5,400 after four years’ 
preparation, to $5,640 after five years’ preparation, and 
to $5,880 afier six years’ preparation. Principals having 
from 25 to 44 teachers will begin at $5,400, will 
advance to $5,880, to $6,120, and to $6,360. Principals 
having from 45 to 69 teachers will begin at $5,880, 
will advance to $6,360, to $6,600, and to $6,840. Princi 
pals having 70 or more teachers will begin at $6,360, 
will advance to $6,840, to $7,080, and to $7,320. 


Vice-Principals’ Schedule 

Vice-principals are classified into three groups: (a) 
those in schools with fewer than 45 teachers; (5) thos> 
in schools with 45 to 69 teachers; (c) those in schools 
employing 70 or more teachers. Class A_ vice-principals 
will begin at $3,960, and advance to $4,920 in the 
ninth year; vice-principals in Class B schools will begin 
at $4,200, and advance to $5,160 in the ninth year; 
vice-principa's in Class C schools will receive $4,440 in 
the first year, and will advance to $5,400 in the ninth 
year. The increases in the fifth year can be paid only 
to vice-principals with four years’ professional training; 
the seventh-year step can be paid only to vice-principals 
with five years’ preparation; the ninth-year step is pay 
able only to vice-principals with master’s degrees 


Teacher Executives 

Teacher executives in junior high schools with enroll- 
ments of less than 900 will be paid as follows: first 
year’s service, teacher’s sa'ary, plus $60 per year; second 
year’s service, salary, plus $120 per year; third year’s 
service, salary, plus $180 per year; fourth year’s service, 
salary, plus $240 per year; fifth year’s service, salary, 
plus $300 per year; sixth year’s service, salary, plus 
$360 per year. 

Teacher executives in schools having an enrollment 
over 900 will be paid as follows: first year’s service, 
salary, p'us $60 per year; second year’s service, salary, 
plus $120 per year; third year’s service, salary, plus $240 
per year; fourth year’s service, salary, plus $360 per 
year; fifth year’s service, salary, plus $480 per year; 
sixth year’s service, salary, plus $600 per year. 

Under the rules, teachers with less than five years’ 
training, holding kindergarten and elementary credentials. 
or equivalent, will be classed in Group A. Teachers 
with less than six years’ training, with a master’s degree 
holding junior high or high school credentials, will be 
placed in Group B. 

Teachers with less than four years’ college preparation 
may not exceed $3,300, and teachers with four or more 
years and less than five years’ college preparation, may 
not exceed $3,660. 

Teachers new in Oakland wil! receive credit for 
previous teaching experience, according to the number 
of years spent in the service. 

Head teachers will receive the basic salary, plus $180 
in schools of less than seven teachers, and $360 in 
schools of seven or more teachers. 

Senior high school heads of departments will receive 
the basic salary, plus $180 per year; assistant heads will 
receive the basic salary, plus $80 per year 


VERMILLION SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of @lucation at Vermillion, S. Dak., 
has adopted a single-salary schedule for the school 
year 1947, which provides minimum and maxi 
mum salaries based o. training aad years of 
service. 

Teachers with a state certificate (2 years’ train 
ing but no degree), start at $1,500, and reach the 
maximum of $1,800 in the sixth year of service; 
teachers with a B.A. degree start at $1,800, and 
reach the maximum of $2,100 in the sixth year 
of service; teachers with an M.A. degree start at 
$1,860, and reach the maximum of $2,160 in the 
sixth year. 

Additional salary allowances are provided for 
principals, heads of families, and directors of 
special activities. 


AVON LAKE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Avon Lake, Ohio, 
under the leadership of Supt. J. I. King 01 
March 15, adopted a singe salary schedule 
operative from September 1, 1946. The schedu'e 
is the result of a co-operative effort involving 
teachers and other school employees as well as 
the superintendent and board members. 

The average raise granted for each teacher 
will be $250. A'l previcisiv granted eme~gency 
raises were made a part of the base pay schedule 
which extends from $1,800 for an A.s. and no 
experience to $3,000 for an M.A. and 15 years’ 
experience. Annual increments of $100 far the 
first to the eighth year of experience are granted, 
and $50 for each year thereafter until the 
maximum is reached. 

Activities demanding extra hours of service 
outside of school time are compensated at rates 
between $50 and $300 per year, depending u,oa 
the activity and experience of the teacher. 

Sick leave is cumulative to 20 days at the 
rate of 5 days per year. 

This is the fourth major revision of the single 
salary schedule first adopted in 1+39. 


WOOSTER SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Wooster, Ohio, has 
adopted a new salary schedu'e for c assroom 
teachers. The schedule, which is of the single- 
salary type, adds an additional $200 to salaries 
paid during the current year, and makes the in- 
creases permanent. For the year 1945-46 a bonus 
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from local funds of $300 was added to all teach- 
ing sa.aries. 

For teachers with four years’ preparation, the 
minimum salary will be $1,600; for teachers with 
five years’ training the salary will be $100 more 
at any level. Eight annual increments of $50 each 
atid six of $100 each will bring the teacher to the 
maximum of $2,600 and $2,700, depending on 
t.aining at the fifteenth year of teaching, 

\ previous schedule, in force since 1938, was 
suppemented by bonuses or cost-of-living ad- 
justments, beginning with one of $100 distri. 
buted from December, 1942, to June, 1943. In the 
year 1943-44, a bonus of $150 was added to all 
sa‘aries. During the year 1944-45, a bonts of 
$150 was paid from local funds, and a special 
11c ease of state distribution added another 
$160. In the year 1945-46, a bonus from local 
funds of $300 was added to all teaching salaries. 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Scuth Milwaukee 
Wis., has adopted a new salary schedule, which 
became effective with the granting of contracts 
for the school year 1947-48. The schedule is the 
work of a committee of teachers who worked 
with the board over a period of six months. All 
teachers will receive a bonus of $100 in addition 
to the schedule. 

Teachers are divided into three groups, com- 
prising (1) teachers without degrees, (2) teach- 
ers holding a bachelor’s degree, and (3) those 
holding a master’s degree 

Teachers without degrees will begin at $1,325, 
and will advance at the rate of $75, up to a 
maximum of $2,225 in the ninth year. Teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree will begin at $1,425, and 
wi'l advance at the rate of $75 per year, up to 
a maximum of $2,600 at the end of 13 years, 
Teachers with a master’s degree will begin at 
$1,525, and will advance at the rate of $75 per 
year, up to a maximum of $2,800 at the end of 
14 years. 

Under the rules, teachers may receive two ex- 
tra increments above the maximum. Any number 
of increments may be withheld if the general 
merit is not up to the standard. 

Beginning with September, 1947, it is required 
that all teachers shall, once every five years, earn 
five credits, or three credits plus approved work 
or travel. Work experience and travel credit must 
be approved by a committee comprising the su- 
perintendent, one teacher, and representatives of 
the board. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® McCook, Neb. The school board has ap- 
proved general salary increases of $200 for mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. Janitors have been 
given wage increases of from $100 to $200. 

® Dallas, Tex. The school board has approved 
a new salary schedule, which restores annual in- 
creases ranging from $100 to $200 to the year’s 
salary total for half of the 41 principals. 

® Colchester, Conn. Increases of $200 for all 
teachers have been approved by the school board. 
® Houston, Tex. The school board has raised 
the minimum salary of teachers from $1,400 to 
$1,800, effective September 1. 

® Goose Creek, Tex. The school board has ap- 
proved average increases of 10 per cent for all 
teachers in the schools. The raises will range from 
$180 to $261 per year, depending upon 
teacher’s place in the salary bracket. Beginning 
teachers will receive a salary of $1,710, with in- 
creases of $45 for the second year, $135 for the 
third year, and $45 annually up to the maximum 
of $2,475 to be reached after ten years’ service. A 
teacher may be given an additional $45 a year 
for each additional six hours of graduate credit 
toward a master’s degree. Similarly, a teacher 
seeking a graduate degree may be given five $45 
a year increases for graduate work. 
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You sense something different the moment your Susie touch the keys. 
It’s Rhythm Touch . . . the latest development ‘in Underwood's 
constant research to help make your work easier. . 

















There’s new ease for your fingers in the lightning response of every 
key. In the better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The 
free-and-easy rhythm of the accurate. smooth-running mechanism. _—~ 
You'll do more work . . . better work . . . with less fatigue. Besides 
Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements, you have all the 
time- and effort-saving Underwood features you've always seth 
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OAKLAND SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Oakland, Calif., has 
adopted a four-division salary schedule for the 
year 1947, which includes (1) classroom teachers, 
(2) principals, (3) vice-principals, and (4) 
teacher executives. 

Teachers’ Schedule 

Teachers in the first section are divided into 
three groups: (1) teachers with four years’ prep- 
aration and elementary certificate; (2) teachers 
with five years’ preparation and junior or senior 
high certificate; and (3) those with six years’ 
preparation and a master’s degree. 

Teachers with four years’ preparation will begin 
at $2,460, and will advance to $3,660; teachers 
with five years’ preparation will begin at $2,580, 
and will advance to $4,020; those with six years’ 
preparation will begin at $2,700, and will ad- 
vance to $4,380. 


Principals’ Schedule 

Principals will be classified in six groups, according 
to the number of teachers serving under them. Principals 
having fewer than ten teachers will begin at $3,960, 
will advance to $4,440 after four years’ preparation 
$4,680 after five years’ preparation, and to $4,920 after 
six years’ preparation and the possession of a master’s 
degree. Principa's having from 10 to 14 teachers will 
begin at $4,440, will advance to $4,920 after four years’ 
preparation, to $5,160 after five years’ preparation, and 
to $5,400 after six years’ preparation and a master’s 
degree. Principals having from 15 to 24 teachers will 
begin at $4,920, will advance to $5,400 after four years’ 
preparation, to $5,640 after five years’ preparation, and 
to $5,880 after six years’ preparation. Principals having 
from 25 to 44 teachers will begin at $5,400, will 
advance to $5,880, to $6,120, and to $6,360. Principals 
having from 45 to 69 teachers will begin at $5,880 
will advance to $6,360, to $6,600, and to $6,840. Princi- 
pals having 70 or more teachers will begin at $6,360, 
will advance to $6,840, to $7,080, and to $7,320. 


Vice-Principals’ Schedule 

Vice-principals are classified into three groups: (a) 
those in schools with fewer than 45 teachers; (6) thos 
in schools with 45 to 69 teachers; (c) those in schools 
employing 70 or more teachers. Class A_ vice-principals 
will begin at $3,960, and advance to $4,920 in the 
ninth year; vice-principals in Class B schools will begin 
at $4,200, and advance to $5,160 in the ninth year; 
vice-principals in Class C schools will receive $4,440 in 
the first year, and will advance to $5,400 in the ninth 
year. The increases in the fifth year can be paid only 
to vice-principals with four years’ professional training 
the seventh-year step can be paid only to vice-principals 
with five years’ preparation; the ninth-year step is pay 
able only to vice-principals with master’s degrees. 


Teacher Executives 


Teacher executives in junior high schools with enroll- 
ments of less than 900 will be paid as follows: first 
year’s service, teacher’s salary, plus $60 per year; second 
year’s service, salary, plus $120 per year; third year’s 
service, salary, plus $180 per year; fourth year’s service, 
salary, plus $240 per year; fifth year’s service, salary, 
plus $300 per year; sixth year’s service, salary, plus 
$360 per year 

Teacher executives in schools having an _ enrollment 
over 900 will be paid as follows: first year’s service, 
salary, plus $60 per year; second year’s service, salary 
plus $120 per year; third year’s service, salary, plus $240 
per year; fourth year’s service, salary, plus $360 per 
year; fifth year’s service, salary, plus $480 per year; 
sixth year’s service, salary, plus $600 per year. 

Under the rules, teachers with less than five years’ 
training, holding kindergarten and elementary credentials. 
or equivalent, will be classed in Group A. Teachers 
with less than six years’ training, with a master’s degree 
holding junior high or high school credentials, will be 
placed in Group B. 

Teachers with less than four years’ college preparation 
may not exceed $3,300, and teachers with four or more 
years and less than five years’ college preparation, may 
not exceed $3,660 

Teachers new in Oakland will receive credit for 
previous teaching experience, according to the number 
of years spent in the service 

Head teachers will receive the basic salary, plus $180 
in schools of less than seven teachers, and $360 in 
schools of seven or more teachers 

Senior high school heads of departments will receive 
the basic salary, plus $180 per year; assistant heads will 
receive the basic salary, plus $80 per year. 


VERMILLION SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Vermillion, S. Dak., 
has adopted a single-salary schedule for the school 
year 1947, which provides minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries based on training and years of 
service. 

Teachers with a state certificate (2 years’ train- 
ing but no degree), start at $1,500, and reach the 
maximum of $1,800 in the sixth year of service; 
teachers with a B.A. degree start at $1,800, and 
reach the maximum of $2,100 in the sixth year 
of service; teachers with an M.A. degree start at 
$1,860, and reach the maximum of $2,160 in the 
sixth year. 

Additional salary allowances are provided for 
principals, heads of fanfilies, and directors of 
special activities. 


AVON LAKE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Avon Lake, Ohio, 
under the leadership of Supt. J. I. King on 
March 15, adopted a single salary schedule 
operative from September 1, 1946. The schedule 
is the result of a co-operative effort involving 
teachers and other school employees as well as 
the superintendent and board members. 

The average raise granted for each teacher 
will be $250. All previously granted emergency 
raises were made a part of the base pay schedule 
which extends from $1,800 for an A.B. and no 
experience to $3,000 for an M.A. and 15 years’ 
experience. Annual increments of $100 for the 
first to the eighth year of experience are granted, 
and $50 for each year thereafter until the 
maximum is reached. 

Activities demanding extra hours of service 
outside of school time are compensated at rates 
between $50 and $300 per year, depending upon 
the activity and experience of the teacher. 

Sick leave is cumulative to 20 days at the 
rate of 5 days per year. 

This is the fourth major revision of the single 
salary schedule first adopted in 1939. 


WOOSTER SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Wooster, Ohio, has 
adopted a new salary schedule for classroom 
teachers. The schedule, which is of the single- 
salary type, adds an additional $200 to salaries 
paid during the current year, and makes the in- 
creases permanent. For the year 1945-46 a bonus 
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from local funds of $300 was added to all teach. 
ing salaries. 

For teachers with four years’ preparation, the 
minimum salary will be $1,600; for teachers with 
five years’ training the salary will be $100 more 
at any level. Eight annual increments of $50 each 
and six of $100 each will bring the teacher {o the 
maximum of $2,600 and $2,700, depending on 
training at the fifteenth year of teaching, — 

A previous schedule, in force since 1938, was 
supplemented by bonuses or cost-of-living aq. 
justments, beginning with one of $100 distri. 
buted from December, 1942, to June, 1943. In the 
year 1943-44, a bonus of $150 was added to al] 
salaries. During the year 1944-45, a bonus of 
$150 was paid from local funds, and a special 
increase of state distribution added another 
$160. In the year 1945-46, a bonus from local 
funds of $300 was added to all teaching salaries 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of South Milwaukee. 
Wis., has adopted a new salary schedule, which 
became effective with the granting of contracts 
for the school year 1947-48. The schedule is the 
work of a committee of teachers who worked 
with the board over a period of six months. All 
teachers will receive a bonus of $100 in addition 
to the schedule. 

Teachers are divided into three groups, com- 
prising (1) teachers without degrees, (2) teach- 
ers holding a bachelor’s degree, and (3) those 
holding a master’s degree. 

Teachers without degrees will begin at $1,325, 
and will advance at the rate of $75, up to a 
maximum of $2,225 in the ninth year. Teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree will begin at $1,425, and 
will advance at the rate of $75 per year, up to 
a maximum of $2,600 at the end of 13 vears, 
Teachers with a master’s degree will begin at 
$1,525, and will advance at the rate of $75 per 
year, up to a maximum of $2,800 at the end of 
14 years. 

Under the rules, teachers may receive two ex 
tra increments above the maximum. Any number 
of increments may be withheld if the general 
merit is not up to the standard. 

Beginning with September, 1947, it is required 
that all teachers shall, once every five years, earn 
five credits, or three credits plus approved work 
or travel. Work experience and travel credit must 
be approved by a committee comprising the su- 
perintendent, one teacher, and representatives of 
the board. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® McCook, Neb. The school board has ap- 
proved general salary increases of $200 for mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. Janitors have been 
given wage increases of from $100 to $200 

® Dallas, Tex. The school board has approved 
a new salary schedule, which restores annual in- 
creases ranging from $100 to $200 to the year’s 
salary total for half of the 41 principals. 

® Colchester, Conn. Increases of $200 for all 
teachers have been approved by the school board 
® Houston, Tex. The school board has raised 
the minimum salary of teachers from $1,400 to 
$1,800, effective September 1. 


® Goose Creek, Tex. The school board has ap- 
proved average increases of 10 per cent for al 
teachers in the schools. The raises will range from 


$180 to $261 per year, depending upon the 
teacher’s place in the salary bracket. Bexinning 
teachers will receive a salary of $1,710, with in- 
creases of $45 for the second year, $135 for the 
third year, and $45 annually up to the maximum 
of $2,475 to be reached after ten years’ service. A 
teacher may be given an additional $45 « year 
for each additional six hours of graduate credit 
toward a master’s degree. Similarly, a ' icher 
seeking a graduate degree may be given five $45 
a year increases for graduate work. 
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Ol an At eae ee NROOM NEED 


S the selection shown here implies, 
A there is a Heywood-Wakefield 
unit for virtually every classroom 
need. For this is a versatile line, de- 
signed in step with modern trends in 
classroom arrangement — and designed 
correctly to assure comfort and proper 
posture. Scientifically graded sizes 
eliminate the need for individual ad- 
justment. The tested Heywood- 
Wakefield welding process assures true 
lifetime ruggedness to the tubular 
steel frames—and our finishes are 
noted for their fine appearance and 
durability. 

Write today for our current folder 
illustrating and describing the com- 
plete Heywood-Wakefield line. It will 
be of real assistance in your planning 
for either the expansion or moderniza- 
tion of your installation. Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


School Furniture Division 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Board News 


Schoo! 


CHICAGO CHANGES 

Three members of the Chicago board 
resigned during August, leaving six vacancies to 
be filled by Mayor Kelly’s nominating commission 
of college presidents. One member had resigned 
shortly after the adverse report of the investigat- 
ing committee had been received, and the terms 
of two women members had expired. The five 
remaining members of the board have refused to 
resign. It is believed that the board can now be 
reorganized to the satisfaction of the North Cen 
tral Association, which has threatened to black 
list the Chicago high schoo!s because of the politi 
cal character of the school board and its failure 





me) | hool 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


to give the superintendent a free hand in pro- 
fessional matters. 


WILL EMPLOY EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
The Louisiana State School Boards Association, 
at its annual convention in June, decided to em- 
ploy a full-time executive secretary, and to begin 
the publication of a monthly house organ for its 
members. 


SCHOOL BOARDS CO-OPERATE 

The Oklahoma State School Boards Association 
co-operated with five professional associations of 
administrators in the Annual School Administra- 
tors’ Conference at the University of Oklahoma, 
July 16-18. President Roy Spears addressed a 
general session of the combined groups. Among 
the out-of-state speakers were Dr. Harold Benja- 
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min, of the U. S. Office of Education, Washing. 

ton; Prof. Robert Iglehardt, New York. p, 

Henry H. Hill, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

® Hopkinton, Iowa. The school board his ep. 

tered into an agreement with the trust:cs oj 

Lenox College through which it will com into 


possession of the property, buildings, and | quip. 
ment of the college for use as a high schoo. The 


college, which was established in 1859, ha- been 
operated under religious auspices as a libera| arts 
college. 
® Sedalia, Mo. The board of education hs ef. 


fected a co-operative arrangement with th Uni. 
versity of Missouri, through which it will es: :blish 
a branch of the University, to be known | \cal\) 
as the Adult Education Center. The first --rvice 
to be rendered to the community will be « nop. 
college credit adult course for veterans. The »ffer- 
ing will supplement the service now availa! 

®& Division A of the Baton Rouge, La., L:strict 
Court has dismissed the suit of C. B. Piper 
former principal of the McKinley High School, 
against the East Baton Rouge school board. in 4 
ruling that his discharge was legal. Mr. Piper had 
filed suit on the grounds that he had acwuired 
tenure. The court pointed out that he could not 
acquire tenure until August 20, 1945, and that, 
therefore, the board could legally dismiss him. 
®& The St. Louis Public School Patrons’ Alliance, 
at a meeting in the board of education building, 
has approved recommendations that members o/ 
the board of education be paid salaries for their 
services. The Alliance approved suggestions that 
would reduce the board’s membership from 12 to 
9 members, limit the number of workers in each 
precinct at special school elections to three offi- 
cials, and require candidates to be residents oi 
St. Louis for five consecutive years. 

®& The St. Louis board of education has author- 
ized President Herbert O. Winterer to name a 
three-man committee to select a personnel expert 
to draw up a civil service merit plan. The merit 
system would cover al! employees, including 
teachers. 

® Mattoon, Ill. The school board has considered 
a proposal for enlarging the administrative de- 
partment by employing an assistant superintend- 
ent. The duties and responsibilities of the new 
administrator have been outlined, and the board 
has interviewed candidates for the position 

® Houston, Tex. The school board has approved 
Supt. W. E. Moreland’s suggestion to demote the 
principal of the Milam elementary school to the 
status of a high school teacher. Mrs. J. M. Moore 
formerly principal of two schools before she was 
transferred by the board, had been the center o! 
a controversy revolving around her administration 
of the Milam School. 

® Kenosha, Wis. The board of education has 
received a report from E. C. Glerum, schoo! busi 
ness agent, recommending. changes in the insu! 
ance policies affecting city school property. Th 
board has considered an increase in the insuranct 
on school buildings in view of rising material 
costs. The present coverage is based on appraisals 
made in 1933. 

® Auburn, Neb. The school board has voted ! 
install floodlights on the high school athletic field 
The equipment will include eight large p« 
arranged that games and track meets n 
staged. 

& Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board |! 
thorized the purchase of $1,978,200 worth 
surance on all school buildings, at a pren 
$14,995. The basis of the insurance is an pe 
cent valuation, as appraised by insuranci 
pany officials. The amount of insurance ha 
increased by $426,000, while the premi 

risen approximately $3,000 

& New Orleans, La. The school board ! 

ated a six-teacher committee to act as a 
between the board, the administrative st 

the teachers themselves. Members of th« 
mittee will include one teacher from each 
teachers’ associations. The committee w! 

with the board and the superintendent 
purpose of co-operation and mutual aid 
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Sit down to this handsome new typewriter . . . for the typing 
thrill of your life! 


You sense something different the moment your fingers touch the keys. 


It’s Rhythm Touch .. . the latest development in Underwood's 
constant research to help make your work easier. | 





There’s new ease for your fingers in the lightning response of every 
| key. In the better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The 
| free-and-easy rhythm of the accurate. smooth-running mechanism, . 

You'll do more work .. . better work .. . with less fatigue. Besides 

Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements, you have all the 

time- and effort-savying Underwood features you've always enjoved. 
Insist on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter. It’s a 
pleasure to work with... a treasure to own. 


| UNDERWOOD CORPORATION .. . One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. © 


Ujudloritoed verre LEADER OF THE WORLD 


Copyright 1946, Underwood Corporation 
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Hal way ’Round the World 


Yes, it is literally true! If it were possible to assemble, end to end, the 
70,000,000 feet of HYLOPLATE installed in this country and in 25 foreign 
countries, you would have a solid band of blackboard running more 
than halfway ‘round the world —.13,257 miles, to be exact. 


In many lands and in many languages school people endorse HYLOPLATE. 
Surely the velvety writing surface that endures the steaming heat of the 
tropics and the intense cold of the north — without cracking, checking, or 
peeling — gives you complete assurance of satisfaction. 


Whether you are planning a new building or planning to replace worn- 
out, slatey gray boards, specify HYLOPLATE. It has no equal. 


Write today for a free sample of HYLOPLATE so that you may test its 
noiseless, smooth-as-velvet writing surface. There’s no obligation of 


course. Address Dept. AMS-96. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers * 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 


For smooth writing and thorough erasing — Specify and buy 
Alpha Dustless Chalk and Costello Double Sewed Erasers. 





Gchool Finance and Taxation 


SCHOOL DEBTS 
According to the U. S. Bureau of Census the 
total debts of school districts between 1902 and 
1945 were as follows (in millions): 


SOE 60 eeisades dake ved skaes 46 
BONS bhaiesighenesnes cveseen 119 
EEE docs cdtineneeetesasasse Bee 
| POPES STS re 2,176 
5 ot PERE e eee ‘ssacs Be 
PPP rr ere 1,701 
so METER. -.- 1465 
See bios kisecs cetekissoinns 1,363 


The interest paid by school districts in 1932 
was roughly 99.5 million dollars; in 1942, it was 








slightly under 45.7 million dollars; in 1944, the 
interest was 45.8 million dollars, and in 1945 it 
was 42.3 million dollars. 


SCHOOL TAXES AND COSTS 


The Tax Institute, New York, estimates that 
the total collection of school district taxes 
amounted to $1,080,000,000 in 1945, and the total 
outlays in 1944 amounted to $1,693,000,000. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


® Council Bluffs, Iowa. The school budget for 
1947 has been set at $895,947, or an increase of 
$104,248 over the year 1946. The major increase 
in the budget is $72,088 to take care of teachers’ 
salary increases. 

® Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $1,521,785 for the school 
year 1946-47. The total school tax levy is 2.235 
mills higher than the levy for the past fiscal year. 
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® St. Louis, Mo. The finance committee of the 
board of education has approved a budget of 
$16,205,935 for the school year 1946-47. Th,» 
budget shows an increase of $2,701,509 over the 
1945-46 figure. 

® Wichita, Kans. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $3,542,524 for the year 
1946-47. The board has asked the tax commission 
for an emergency levy of 3.64 mills, making the 


' total levy for general funds 19.64 mills. 


® New London, Conn. The board of education 
has accepted an increase of $14,825 in the 1946 
budget, to restore curtailments made in Jyne 
and to raise teachers’ salaries an average of $200. 
The board had originally asked for an increase of 
$30,000 which the board of finance had cut. 

® Darien, Conn. The board of education has 
presented a request to the city board of select. 
men to include in the 1947 budget an item of 
$1,200,000 for a bond issue, to finance the erect. 
ing and equipping of two elementary schools. 
Sites for the two buildings have been acquired at 
a cost of $20,000 each. 

® The Illinois state legislature has passed the 
Butler bills, which provide for 100 per cent assess- 
ment of property throughout the state, and ad- 
justment of tax rates to insure that tax bodies 
will not, have unlimited fiscal freedom. The Butler 
bills represent the best thought of a commission 
appointed by the governor and approved by the 
legislature. 

® Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,703,509 for the school 
year 1946-47. The largest item is $1,043,775 for 
instructional salaries. Operating expenses will cost 
$217,875. 

® Lincoln, Neb. The board of education has 
ordered its secretary to invest interest accruing 
from the investment of $50,000 from income in 
government bonds in additional bonds. Interest 
on the original bond investment, made late in 
June, will be $625 on December 1, which will 
be deposited to the credit of the building fund 
on a cumulative basis. The building fund will be 
used not only for new buildings but for improve- 
ments to existing structures as well. 

® The school board at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
has sold the $2,500,000 balance of the school 
building bonds to a New York banking concern, 
at a basic interest rate of 1.428 per cent. The 
total interest cost over the life of the bonds, less 
a $51 premium, is $422,399. The low bid reflects 
a downward trend in the market, which had 
started last April. 

® Kansas City, Kans. The school board has 
approved its 1947 budget, which calls for a school 
levy of 22.566 mills, as against 19.6 mills, which 
prevailed in the past year’s budget. The principal 
increase was in the general fund, which rose from 
$2,020,294 in 1946, to $2,190,912 in 1947. The 
increase is due to general 10 per cent increases 
in salaries for all school employees, effective 
September 1. 

® Quincy, Mass. The school board has asked 
the mayor and city council for additional funds 
to finance its school repair program. The mayor 
had previously cut the repair fund from $196,000 
to $65,000. The board came back with a request 
for $50,000, which was cut in half, and now the 
board finds itself short of necessary money to 
complete the work. 

® The school board of El Paso, Tex., has 
adopted its 1947 budget, calling for $2,498,965, 
which is an increase of $575,674 over the 1945 
46 estimate. The record budget was made pos- 
sible by an increase in city taxes of $338,000, and 
a state per capita apportionment of $41. 
® Great Bend, Kans. The board of education 
recently sold $667,000 in school bonds, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be used for the construction 
of a high school building and alterations to the 
grade schools. The denomination of the bonds 
will be $1,000, with one bond at $400, and the 
bonds will mature from 11 to 20 years. Par and 
accrued interest to date of delivery of boncs ma- 
turing in one to five years will be 1 per cent; 
from six to ten years, 1%4 per cent; and 1! to 20 
years, 134 per cent. 
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Setter Sigh! 


..- help make 
better pupils 


HILDREN cannot study efficiently 
if they have to strain to see. 
That’s why leading educators and 
medical authorities stress the vital im- 
portance of sight conservation. 

American Seating Company’s Uni- 
versal Better Sight Desk No. 333 is 
designed to encourage comfortable, 
correct posture and help protect eyes 
against strain. Movable, it can be 
placed to utilize natural and artificial 
light to fullest advantage. Its smooth- 
working book-rest can be set to hold 
books in position for maximum illu- 
mination and best visual angle and 
focus. Interior of the sturdy, one- 
piece steel book-box is accessible while 
the book-rest is in use. 

Strong and durable construction, 
top-quality materials, and mar-resist- 
ing finish keep this versatile desk serv- 
iceable and attractive even after years 
of hard use. Thus, maintenance costs 
are reduced to a minimum. School- 
room housekeeping is made easier and 
more economical, too. 

American Seating Company’s com- 
plete line of quality school furniture 
includes Universal Desks; Envoy 
Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; 
Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs 
and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. Our 
experienced Seating Engineers are 
ready to help you solve your classroom 
seating problems. Write today for in- 
formation! 


cAmeican Seating Company 


ZRAND RAPIC 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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American Envoy Desk No. 362 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
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Je FIRST PAY CHECK 





In all probability, the size of this first pay check 
will be determined by the special skills that the 


wage earner brings to the job. 


Students with a knowledge of adding, calculating 
or bookkeeping machine operation are qualified 
for better employment, larger opportunities. They 
are equipped to capitalize on the growing impor- 
tance of accurate figures, statistics and records in 


all fields of business and finance. 


More and more schools are offering students the 
advantages of both acquaintance and skill training 
on Burroughs machines. For complete information 
about Burroughs machines, training aids, texts and 
programs for the classroom, call your nearest 
Burroughs office, or write direct to Burroughs 
Educational Division, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Second Blvd., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


> FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Gchoot Administration News 


A SUCCESSFUL VISUAL-EDUCATION PROGRAM 
IN ROCK ISLAND 


During the school year 1945-46, the visual 
education department of the public schools of 
Rock Island, Ill, distributed 127 films and many 
alm strips for use in the various classrooms. The 
majority of these films were used in three de- 
partments, including the social studies, home 
econom ics, and science. Manual arts, commercial, 
par the art departments used fewer materials, 
vhile the mathematics, English, language, and 
music departments did not Tcthieate. 

During the year, two class periods in the oper- 
ation of projection equipment were conducted, 
with an attendance of eight faculty members. 
\s a result, some gain was noted in the proper 
instructional use of projection materials. In many 
cases, it was felt that better preparation of the 
class and closer integration of the subject mate- 
rial with the course should be made so that the 
sreatest value may be obtained from the use of 
the materials. 

The use of blackboards, maps, globes, models, 
charts, and pictures are regularly used as an ef- 
fective tool of instruction. So it is with projection 
materials which should be used as a tool of 
learning. It is felt that more departments should 
plan to use projection materials and plans are 
being made for a wider use of teaching films 
during the school year 1946-47. 


SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion has reported to the President an outline of 
the type of studies it will undertake, with a view 
among other things of expanding educational op- 
portunities for the young. 

The 30-member commission has organized and 
created a seven-man executive committee to func- 
tion between full commission sessions. The execu- 
tive committee is headed by Dr. George F. Zook 
and includes Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor 
of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


FLEXIBILITY IN NEW ADMITTANCE RULES 


Officials of the administrative department of the 

New York City schools have indicated that they 
will adhere to the new admittance rules for the 
1-A grade in September, but have declared that 
the rule of reason” will apply to grade placement 
of children, and that principals will be expected 
to make exceptions in the case of kindergarten 
hildren of above-average ability. 

Under the new rule, children whose sixth birth- 
Jay occurs before March 1, 1947, will be admitted 
to the 1-A in September of this year; those who 
become 6 after March 1 will be required to remain 
in the kindergarten until September, 1947. There 
will be admittances to the 1-A February 1, and 
lass organizations in the first six grades will be 
made annually instead of semiannually. 

The new plan is expected to give the schools a 
better opportunity than before to study newly 
admitted children and to appraise their abilities. 
Again, it will be within the power of the assist- 
ant superintendents and the schools to advance 
children from the kindergarten to the 1-A grade 


later, if tests show the children are ready for 1-A 
work 


MISSOURI'S NEW EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The new Missouri State Board of Education 
has met and organized. The board, given exten- 
ive powers by the code of laws passed by the 
Missouri general assembly, will formulate policies 
for the guidance of a new commissioner of educa- 
tion to be chosen later by the board. Roy Scant- 
lin, the Present state superintendent, will remain 
as commissioner until January 1, 1947. The com- 
missioner will be the chief administrative official 
and will have general supervision of public edu- 
cation in the state. 

The commission consists of eight members, ap- 
Pointe’ by the governor with the consent of the 
nate. Terms of the appointees range from one 
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PEABODY’S “CLASSIC” 


LINE OF STEEL FRAME SEATING BRINGS 


NO. 203 


Chair Light Weight 
Frame Easy to Move — 


“Classic” 
Steel 
Sturdy 


“Classic” 





Notice the posture-fit, 


“Classic” 
Movable Tablet 
Chair 
Comfortable 


NO. 201 

Steel Frame 
Movable Chair 
Duo-Adjusting Top 


All “Classic” 
sanitary foot closures that 
eliminate collection of dust 
and dirt. 


New Beauty to Class Rooms 
New Comfort to Pupils 


We're proud of the graceful lines our de- 
signers have worked into our new “Classic” 
line of school seating. We believe the 
beauty of this light-weight, pressed steel 
frame seating will make classrooms con- 
siderably more attractive, as well as more 
efficient. 


floating plywood 


back rests. They adjust automatically to 
give each pupil proper back support. The 
seats are also restful plywood and are de- 
signed for utmost comfort. Pupils will like 
Peabody Classic Seating because of the 
roominess and unusual comfort it provides. 





NO. 202 
Steel Frame 
Arm 
— Roomy — 


Desk 


Seating has 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


INDIANA 








to ames years, as specified by ‘the governor. Fu- 
ture appointees will serve eight years. No mem- 
ber, while serving, may be connected with a 
public, private, or denominational school, college, 
or university. In the eight appointments there 
was wide geographical distribution and the mem- 
bers included two women. 

The streamlined plan allows the state to go 
forward in public education and separates it 
from the welter of partisan elections and political 
influence. 


E. S. JOHNSON RETIRES 
After 13 years as superintendent of the Washington Ad- 
ministrative Unit at Washington, N. C., E. S. Johnson 
resigned at the close of the 1945-46 school year. 
During Mr. Johnson’s incumbency, great progress was 


made in the city school system of Washington. The John 
Small Graded School became recognized throughout the 
state as one of the most advanced schools in all lines and 
the Washington High School became a member of the 
Southern Association of Schools and Colleges. 

Johnson’s efforts, a splendid ath- 


Largely due to Mr. 


letic field was obtained through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. C. Kugler. Equipped with offices, grandstand, and 
players’ rooms, it is considered one of the finest school 
fields in the state. 

In his last year as superintendent, he was able to ini- 
tiate plans for a new high school plant which will give to 
the people of Washington a property worth three quarters 
of a million dollars. About 15 acres of land have been 
purchased for a site and the architect has drawn plans 
for the building. 

Mr. Johnson has been succeeded as superintendent by 
Edwin A. West, who had been high school principal in 
Washington for two years. Previously he had been at 
Robbins, N. C., where he had a long record of service to 
education. Joseph Kornegay replaces Mr. West as principal 
of the Washington High School. 


CHANGE IN TITLE 


K. S. Davenport, formerly assistant to the: director of 
the Division of Educational Reference, Purdue University, 
has accepted the position of assistant professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Florida. Mr. Davenport is 
the author of an article which appeared in the August 
issue of the JouRNAL. 
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One Table ...Four Sciences 





Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and General Science 
... all four of these subjects are taught in one room 
equipped with Hamilton “Four-Science” Desks. These 
new desks make separate rooms for each science un- 
necessary. And since four times as many pupils use 
them, the per-pupil cost of Hamilton “Four-Science” 


Desks is very low. 


Send in the coupon for more information on this new 


Hamilton “Four-Science” Desk. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete information on the new Hamilton “Four- 


Science” Desk. 


ee hes 
Position School 
Address . mona 
City- _Zone___ 


STATE SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTIONS 
September 29-30, October 1-2. California School 
Trustees Association, U. S. Grant Hotel, San 
Diego. Mrs. I. E. Porter, executive secretary and 
treasurer, Bakersfield. 
October, 1946. Oklahoma State School Boards 


Association, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
J. D. Hurt, secretary, Edmond. 

October 8-9. Utah State School Board Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City. David Tarbet, secretary, 
Logan 


October 21—23. Washington State School Direc- 
tors Association, Tacoma. Mrs. Alton B. Clark, 
secretary-treasurer, Longview. 

October 23, 24, and 25. North Dakota School 
Officers Association, Fargo. D. B. Allen, secretary- 
treasurer, Walcott. 

October 27, 28, and 29. Illinois Association of 
School Boards, Springfield. Morris E. Houser, 
field secretary, Springfield. 

October 27, 28, and 29. New York State School 
Boards Association, Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse. 
W. A. Clifford, executive secretary, Mt. Vernon. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

September 27-28. Wyoming Education Associa- 
tion, at Rock Springs (southwest district). A. L. 
Burgoon, secretary, Diamondville, Wyo. 

October 3-4. Wyoming Education Association, 
at Torrington (southeast district). S. Paul 
Brown, secretary, Hawk Springs. 

October 3-4. Wyoming Education Association, 
at Casper (central, northeast, and northwest dis- 
tricts). Miss Gwendolyn Hill, secretary, Casper. 

October 27-29. Illinois Association of School 
Administrators, at Springfield. Dr. Darrell R. 
Blodgett, secretary, Jacksonville. Headquarters, 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 

October 31—November 1. Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Topeka, Salina, Hays, Dodge 
City, Wichita, Coffeyville. C. O. Wright, secretary, 
315 W. Tenth St., Topeka 


— —_— 





The Hamilton “‘Four-Science’’ Desk No. L-2230 
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October 24-25. Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, region 1, at Detroit. Frances Stubbs, secre- 
tary, 2330 Grand River Blvd., Detroit. 

October 17-18. Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, region 2, at Flint. Howard Jackson, secre- 
tary, Flint. 

October 17-18. Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, region 3, at East Lansing. A. J. Huggett, 
secretary, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

October 24-25. Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, region 4, at Grand Rapids. Lowell Mc- 
Dougal, secretary, Central High School, Grand 
Rapids. 

October 3-4. Michigan Education Association, 
region 5, at Petoskey. Clifford Buchmaster, secre- 
tary, Petoskey. 

October 10-11. Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, region 6, at Detroit. Frances Stubbs, secre- 
tary, 2330 Grand River Blvd., Detroit. 

October 3—4. Michigan Education Association, 
region 7, at Escanaba. Clarence Pearson, secre- 
tary, Escanaba. 

October 10-11. Michigan Education Association, 
region 8, at Kalamazoo. O. K. Christian, secre- 
tary, Kalamazoo. 

November 6-8. Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Kansas City. Everett Keith, secretary, 
Columbia. 

November 7-9. Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee. O. H. Plenzke, secretary, 404 
Insurance Bldg., Madison. 

November 8-10. New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City. Frederick L. Hipp, secre- 
tary, 200 Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton. Headquar- 
ters, Ambassador Hotel. Exhibits, A. H. Skean, 
Atlantic City. 

November 24-27. South Dakota Associated 
School Boards, at Sioux Falls. David B. Doner, 
secretary, State College, Brookings. 

November 27-30. Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, at Richmond. Henry G. Ellis, secretary, 401 
N. Ninth St., Richmond 19, Va. Exhibits, T. Pres- 
ton Turner. 


ersonal News 


P 


® CLareNce Boower has been re-elected pres 
the school board at Logansport, Ind 

® A seven-man board of education has beer 
for the new Atwood Community District at Atw 
Percy Horsas has been elected president. Other 
are E. F. Parsons, Ratpu Qvick, 
Reepy, Ropert Jumper, and A. M. Brace 

& Supt. J. A. Mason, of Effingham, IIl,, has 


pointed to the steering committee of the state-wid 


program for secondary schools and colleges. The 


will determine policies and practices for state-wid 
given annually to students in high schools and coll: 


® FraNkKiIn V, LeHN has accepted a position 
school principal in the Loudonville Exempted 
School District at 
superintendent at Twinsburg. 

® Dean Lopaucn, high school principal at Wa! 
Wash., has accepted the position of assistant super 
at Eugene, Ore. 

® WALTER BuRLESON, prominent Colorado mi: 
was named as a member of the Salida, Colo., sch 
to succeed Dr. C. Rex Fuller, who resigned aft 
served twelve years on the board. 

> Wittiam Lee Rawts, former president of th 
school commissioners of Baltimore, Md., died 
pital on July 27. His services as president of ' 
came at the end of a long period during which 
intendent had followed another and the schools ha 
involved in politics. He was a potent factor in 
schools out of politics and restoring public confid« 
®& Dr. G. J. Morrtett has been elected preside 


school board at Green Bay, Wis. Other officers el: 


Mrs. J. H. SHAUGHNESSY, 
JORGENSON, secretary. 

® Witrrep Larson has been elected secretar 
school board at Oconto Falls, Wis., to succeed M 
Lehner. 

® The school board of Leesville, La., has re 
with W. L. Jackson as president; Mrs. Jor L. 
vice-president; and Mrs. H. H. Cupp as clerk. 
® Joun M. Tostrn has been elected superint: 
schools at Cambridge, Mass., to succeed M. E. |! 
Cuaries G. HARRINGTON has been elected assist 
intendent, at a salary of $5,400 per year 


vice-president; Mr 


Lee WARNFEe 


Loudonville, Ohio. He was | 
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THE BEST JOBS WILL GO TO 


any 





ELECTROMATIC TYPISTS 





The Electromatic Typewriter produces letters of distinguished appearance with a minimum of physical effort on the part of the operator. 


oes, MODERN SCHOOLS TEACH WITH MODERN TOOLS 


The best stenographic jobs will go to 
Electromatic typists. Training students on 
Electromatic Typewriters places your 
school among the leading, most modern 


institutions in the country. For with all 


business trends pointing to the constantly 
increasing use of electrically-powered busi- 
ness machines, students will naturally flock 
to the schools that can equip them to 


handle the best stenographic jobs. 


. IBM 


‘ ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITER 


Mt ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES—TIME 
nt RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 








WORLD HEADQUARTERS + 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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THE STANDARD ELE 


SCHOOL 


INEXPENSIVE ...Available Now... 


This handsome, efficient Standard 
Master Program Clock is particularly 
adapted to smaller schools where 
there are a limited number of sec- 
ondary clocks to operate. 

Yet it is built to the same high 
specifications of quality and depend- 
able service as larger, higher-priced 
Standard program clocks which have 


been famous for over 60 years. 


Founded |] 
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a ISfANDARD for Small Schools 


Here is a synchronous clock which 
runs on regular 115 volt, alternating 
current. It is furnished for 2 or 4 pro- 
gram schedules. It is inexpensive— 
well within any school budget and 
best of all, it is available for prompt 
delivery. 

Please write us, mentioning this 
publication, and we will havea 
nearby field man call on you. 


CTRIC TIME CO., sprincrieto 2, mass. 


884 ° 





School Building News 





RECENT SCHOOL FIRES 


A recent compilation of important fires in- 
cludes a number of school losses which are of 
interest because of the variety of causes. 

In Bangor, Me., a school building was set afire 
by the spontaneous ignition of soft coal stored 
in the basement, and a loss of $50,000 was 
sustained. 

At Silverdale, Wash., burglars set fire to a 
school building to cover their theft, and in spite 
of weak water supplies, the loss was held to 
$55,000. 

Near Kansas City, Mo., insufficient water 
supply caused a loss of $50,000 in a rural school 
where the flames traveled from the attic to the 
basement via the stairwells. 

In Duncan, B. C., a fire spread through the 
air ducts, causing a $65,000 loss. 

In Passaic, N. J., a tinsmith’s soldering iron 
ignited a roof Cornice and led to a fire which 
ignited a public school building, with a loss of 
$153,400. 

In Butte, Mont., a fire originating in the base- 
ment of a school building, spread through the 
stairwells, ventilating ducts, and _ horizontal 
openings and caused a loss of $425,000. 

At McEwen, Tenn., delayed discovery and 
lack of public fire protection caused a school 
loss of $75,000. 

In Chicago, Ill., a very old school building 
was gutted. Loss, $75,000. 

At Portsmouth, Va., fire believed caused by 
careless smoking in the auditorium was dis- 
covered at 1:38 am., by the police. Loss, 
$200,000. 

At Lake Forest, Ill, fire originated in a 
second-story chapel of a wood-joisted brick 
building. Water supply was inadequate. Loss, 
$125,000. 


At North Adams, Mass., delayed discovery of 
fire caused heavy damage to a large auditorium 
after school had been dismissed. Loss, $100,000. 

In Hamilton, Ontario, a fire spread in a con- 
cealed area between third floor and roof and 
destroyed a 50-year-old college building. Loss, 
$950,000. 

REPORT MODULAR PROGRESS 

The Producers’ Council of Building Materials 
and Equipment has recently announced progress 
in the development of building materials designed 
to fit into the modular system of construction. A 
number of manufacturers of brick in Ohio and 
Iowa recently have put into production new 
bricks which fit perfectly into modular design. 
In addition to clay products, progress has been 
made in the development of new acoustical mate- 
rials, fluorescent lighting trough ceiling systems, 
and mineral wool units. As early as 1945, widely 
scattered manufacturers of metal windows, double- 
hung windows, and clay products announced the 
manufacture of modular sizes of their products. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports that during the month of June, 
1946, in 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains, 
contracts were let for 307 educational buildings, 
at a contract valuation of $24,313,000. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of July, 1946, school bonds 
were sold in the amount of $30,774,800. The aver- 
age yield as of July 1 was 1.51 per cent. The 
largest sales were made in Arizona, $2,042,000; 
California, $3,929,000; Louisiana, $2,550,000; 
Missouri, $2,060,000; Ohio, $8,884,000; Okla- 
homa, $2,615,700; Texas, $2,536,000. 

Sales of refunding bonds amounted to a total 
of $347,000. 

SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 
® Menasha, Wis. Following a study of the re- 


decided to increase the present insurance policies 
by $181,800. 

® St. Louis, Mo. The school board has received 
a report from its planning committee, which pre- 
sented a list of priorities in carrying out its five- 
year plan for modernizing the school buildings 
The first group, calling for an expenditure o/ 
$11,716,900, includes the construction of two hig! 
schools, and improvements and additions to fou 
elementary schools, one high school, and tw 
teachers’ colleges. 
® New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has begun its postwar school-building program, 
with the awarding of contracts for an addition t 
Junior High School 35, in Brooklyn. The addi 
tion will cost $1,275,340, or about 50 per cent 
above the cost as estimated when the schoo! 
was first planned. The board has selected a sit 
for the proposed Public School 26, in Queens 
to house 1500 pupils, to cost $881,400, or 30 per 
cent above the prewar estimate of $678,000. 
® Pasadena, Tex. The voters of the school dis- 
trict have approved two school-bond issues total- 
ing $680,000. One proposal calls for $390,000 in 
bonds to construct a vocational building and to 
repair the high school structure. A second pro- 
posal calls for $290,000 in bonds for a physical 
education building. 
® Topeka, Kans, The school board has recent!) 
completed an inventory of the school buildings 
to ascertain whether the insurance carried is sull- 
cient to cover all of the equipment. The insurance 
on the contents of three buildings has been 
increased. 

&Neillsville, Wis. The district electors have re- 
affirmed their policy of laying aside $10,000 pe! 
year for a building fund for a new:schoo!l. | 

® Baltimore, Md. A school building institute 
was held in July, at the University of Marylan¢. 
College Park. Acting Dean Henry Breehbill, o 
the College of Education, directed the progra™ 
Dr. Ray L. Hamon, of the U. S. Office of Educa- 


placement value of school buildings, the board has tion, participated in the program. 
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Here is a Rich Source 
of Practical Teaching Helps 


a 





MONROE 
ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 
209-11-O11 


Educational Material is as important to 

modern Office Practice courses as are 
the machines themselves. That’s why Mon- 
roe has been developing over the years a 
complete, rounded set of instruction mate- 
rial. All of this material is the work of men 
of long experience —all of it has met the tests 
of actual classroom use. 

The Monroe Educational Department is 
ready to help any school map out tested office 
practice courses, and to make available the 
actual material needed for classroom work. 


For example 
Lister Office Practice Courses 


Separate spiral-bound manuals for 30 lesson, 18 
lesson and 12 lesson courses—plus complete 
Teacher’s Manual with photographs of correct tape 
listings. Each lesson graded for 40 minutes, includes 
proper amount of review and drill. Courses have 
been thoroughly tested in years of actual school use. 
These courses furnish complete training in business 
accounting uses of Adding-Listing Machines. 
Courses supplied free with each Monroe Adding- 
Listing Machine; additional copies at nominal cost. 
Write our EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
for complete description of Monroe Educational 


Material for Listing and Calculating Machines. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inne. csence sow sersey 
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A Policy for 
Better Heating 


If your heating system has been 


wasting fuel and causing discom- 
fort, it’s just “good policy” to do 
something about it! Here’s one way 
to assure even, comfortable tem- 
peratures in all parts of your build- 
ing .. . one way to guarantee 
lower fuel bills. 


Modernize your obsolete heating 
equipment with the Webster Mod- 
erator System of Steam Heating. 
Overheating and underheating are 
reduced toa minimum. AnOutdoor 
Thermostat automatically balances 
the heating rate to agree with 
changes in outdoor temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 








If you are planning a new building 
or modernization of an existing 
building, you can assure comfort as 
well as economy with Webster 
Automatic Controls. 


Find out why so many of America’s 
finest buildings are heated by Web- 
ster Moderator Control. Here is a 
system unique in comfort, economy 
and trouble-free operation. Let us 
show you why. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 






Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montr-al 
Fuel Gacing | 
Slarls ith 


CONTROL 
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MR. GOOD RETIRES 

A. B. Good, business director for the Indianapolis 
public schools, has submitted his’ resignation to the 
Indianapolis Board of School Commissioners, after 
‘sablishing a near all-time record of service in charge 
cf the school city’s financial affairs. Mr. Good served 
16 years, a record equaled 
only once in the history of 
the Indianapolis schools. 

Slightly impaired health, 
and other business interests, 
led to Mr. Geod’s resigna- 
tien, and, he said he 
wanted to “have some 
fun before he retires 
f-om business life 

Besides sorving as bus!- 
ness director of the 
Ss hools Mr Good was 
also deputy auditor, and 
req ntly served as a bursar 
for the Indiana Veterans 
Administration. For many 
years he headed the 
annual Indianapolis drive 
for funds for the National 
Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and was a memn- 
ber of the board for the 

A. B. Good local organization of Girl 
Scouts. He has been active 
in numerous other civic and financial affairs including 
the National Association of School Business Officials, 
having served as chairman of its Indiana membership 
committee. He is a member of the board of directors of 
the First Federal Savings and Loan Association of 
Indianapolis. 

As busincss director for the schools, Mr. Good estab- 
lished an enviable record. During his regime, the school 
city’s bonded debt was reduced from $11,481,500 to its 
present 27-year low point of $5,730,000. During his 16 
years, Mr. Good handled the contracts and construction 
plans of more than $4,000,000 worth of Indianapolis 
school buildings 

Mr. Good was instrumental in forming the legislation 
enacted by the Indiana legislature in 1945 providing for 
a retirement plan for public employees of the state and 
municipal governments. His resignation was accepted with 
great regret by members of the board of school com- 
missioners 





DR. WILEY RETIRES 


A career of nearly half a century in the field of educa- 
tion has ended for Dr. George M. Wiley, 70, who is re- 
tiring as associate commissioner of education in the New 
York State Department of Education 

Dr. Wiley, who leaves the high state post which he has 
held since 1937, began as a rural school teacher in Wash- 
ington County. He entered the state service in 1908. From 
1919 to 1937 he was assistant commissioner in charge of 
elementary education. As associate commissioner, he di- 
rected instructional supervision. 

Born at West Hebron, N. Y., he attended Glens Falls 
Academy and Union College, where he was graduated in 
1899, receiving his master’s degree four years later. 
Before accepting the state position, Dr. Wiley was an 
assistant principal, principal, and superintendent in various 
schools of the state. He has directed educational surveys 
in the state and was a visiting professor at Columbia, 
Cornell, Syracuse, and other universities. 


CLEVELAND CHANGES 

A headquarters shakeup of far-reaching importance to 
the Cleveland school system has occurred, the board of 
education naming a new first assistant superintendent, ap- 
proving the merger of two other assistant superintenden- 
cies, and voting the creation of a new one. As a result of 
the board’s action, made upon recommendation of Supt. 
Charles H. Lake, these changes have been made: 

Mark C, SCHINNERER, who had been assistant super- 
intendent in charge of junior high schools, has been ele- 
vated to the post of first assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary schools, This latter post was formerly held 
by H. M. Buckley, who resigned in June. 

Emmett E. Butterrie_p, who joined the school system 
in 1918 as a mathematics teacher and who has béen 
principal since 1927 at John Adams High School, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent and put in charge of 
both senior and junior high schools. 

Harry E. Ritcurte, assistant superintendent in charge of 
senior high schools since 1942, has been moved to the 
newly created position of assistant superintendent in charge 
of curriculum development 

Supt. Lake has reported that the new arrangement would 
make possible ‘“‘a more closely knit organization’ for plan- 
ning courses. He also has said that he felt joining junior 
and senior high schools under one assistant would be bene- 
ficial to the system. All of the appointments became 
effective September 1. 
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Mr. Schinnerer joined the city schools in 1923 


assistant principal of the old Boys School, now kno.» 
Thomas A. Edison. In 1928 he became principal «; k,, 
nard Junior High School and in 1931 principal of mas 
Jefferson Junior High School. Four years later he , 
headquarters as directing supervisor of adult edw ition 
In 1938 he became assistant superintendent in arge 


of junior high schools. 

Mr. Butterfield spent 19 years as John Adam. 4 
School principal and before that served as prin 
Audubon Junior High School. Mr. Ritchie has be 
the system 15 years. Like Schinnerer, he was ¢ 
supervisor of adult education for a time befor 
advanced to assistant superintendent. 

Supt. Lake also has announced the resignat 
Clarence Stratton, directing supervisor of English 
veteran of more than 20 years with the publi 
Dr. Stratton is nationally known and has written 
number of books, including many for children 

The school board has also accepted the resigna 
John A. Pierce, principal of Myron T. Herrick 
High School. 

The school board has authorized a change of basi 
and wage rates for the business department, 
September 1. The new rate provides for automati 
ments ef $150 to $200 for each worker until h 
the maximum rate for his bracket 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
® Harorp C. Bauer, of Winona, Minn., has been 
superintendent of schools at Fond du Lac, Wis., to 
T. J. Jenson. 
® Lioyvp E. Estes has been appointed co-ordinat 
director of the Vocational School at Hannibal, Mo 
> C. S. Hererorp, of Hallettsville, Tex., has 
the superintendency at Mexia. 
& Wittiam J. Suaron has taken over his d 
superintendent of the Powers-Spalding schools at 
Mich 
&> Supr. Amos H. Burter, of Standish, Mich 
re-elected for the next year. 
> T. A. Kreckner, of Bremen, Ind., has accep 
superintendency at Greencastle. 
® Evsert VAN AIKEN, of Wyandotte, Mich., ha 
the superintendency at Armada. 
> JosepH McGraw, of Sturgis, Ky., has accep 
saperintendency at Williamstown, where he 
A. W. Glasgow. 
> Super. B. F. Suarer, of Freeport, Ill., has | 
elected for the next year, at the same salary. 
> Supt. W. H. Hanson, of Augusta, Ky., has been r 
elected for a four-year term. 
> Supr. Arvitte Wueever, of Ashland, Ky., has r 
signed to become identified with the Sandy Valley 
Company. He will be in charge of operation and personne 
and will direct the firm’s research work in the field 
nutrition and foods. 
® James M. Sruart has been elected superintend 
schools at Greenup, Ky. 
® Ratpuw S. Brornerton has been elected assistant 
perintendent of schools at Port Huron, Mich. He 
in charge of financing, purchasing, and child accounting 
® Georce R. Per, Jr., has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Brazil, Ind. 
& A. R. Werzer, of Carrollton, Iil., 
superintendency at Galena 
> Sipney L. Greson, of Newington, Conn., ha 
elected supervisor of business administration «a! \ 
Britain. 
®& M. C. Jones has been elected superintendent « 
at Coldspring, Tex., to succeed J. O. Hardy 
® L. C. Tayior has accepted the superintend i 
Princeton, Ky. 
® Hersert Jonnson, of Ewen, Mich., has acc | 
superintendency at Galien. 
® Water W. HANSEN, of Seward, Neb., has res 


has accept 


accept a position in the State Teachers’ Co at 
Platteville, Wis. 
® W. H. Loncwoop has accepted the superintend at 


Vale, S. Dak. 

® CC. I. Brxier has taken the superintendency at 

Iowa. 

®> Avpert S. Evans, of Omaha, Neb., has acce; 
superintendency at Carroll. 

® Paut Forney has been elected superinten { 
schools at Sibley, Iowa, to succeed C. S. Griewe, has 
gone to Sac City. 

® Supt. R. B. Irons, of Mason City, Towa, ha: been 
re-elected for another three-year term. 

® GLENN E. Crark, of Elgin, Neb., has acce} 
superintendency at Sargent. 

> H. J. Horrman has been elected superintet 
schools at Bennington, Neb. 

® Ivan W. Witson has been elected superintet I 
schools at Ogalalla, Neb., where he succeeds H ij 
West. 

® V. D. Larsen, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., has 


the superintendency at Mason City, where he eeds 


Frank Tracy. 

> Joun B. Cuarree, of Middletown, R. I., has 

the superintendency at Sharon, Mass. 

> S. Wrirarp Price, of New Britain, Conn., ha 

the superintendency at Greenwich, succeeding May! NW 
Linn. 
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fe For Post-War Improvements 


F) Rely on NATIONAL 


FOR— 


d -T WALL and CEILING PROGRAM 4 


These type 023 double face clocks are 
NTS ava oble in 12”, 15” and 18” diameter d 
5 dials. The 15” size is the recommended an 


size for corridors. clock ye . , , 
SYSTEMS bs 3 

SIZES Ail Electric Equipment! 
WALL 


NATIONAL Program Clocks are charged with 
CLOCKS 


one duty only —that of ringing bells all over 






All NATIONAL electric clocks are independently 
operated from the 110 Volt A.C. Light Circuit — 
each has it’s own motor. Once plugged into the 
electric outlet, and the hands set, they will 
keep perfect time with any other electric clock 


the school according to the preset program of 







the school. Each clock is capable of controlling 


one or more separate circuits at the same time. 
in the school including the NATIONAL Program 
Clock. Made in 4 Standard Dial Sizes: 

10” —12”—15” and 18” 


“< T BELLS -- BUZZERS 
and ALARMS 


For Rooms, or Halls, or Yards — loud 
or soft — for every school use. Write 
for Bulletin 160 for the complete 
story of bells and buzzers. 


Thus, playground bells may ring at one 
time, the hall bells at another —the Jun- 
ior High at a different time than the 
Senior High. NATIONAL Program Clocks 
are available with from one to four 


circuits—each circuit controls one group 






Flush type 


buzzer Of bells. Write for prices today! 


No. 124 


\ ATIONALTIME & SIGNAL CORPORATION 


21300 WYOMING AVENUE DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 
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Typical Advance Science Laboratory 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON'’S new catalog of 
equipment for industrial 
Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 


eH. SHELDON «& company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





INDIANAPOLIS PROTECTS 
NONTEACHING EMPLOYEES 


In a recent editorial the /ndianapolis 
News commends the board of school 
directors for joining in the state plan for 
old-age retirement of its nonteaching staff: 

The school city of Indianapolis has done well 
to cover its nonteaching employees under the 
new Indiana governmental retirement act. This 
act enables employees of the state and of minor 
units of government to contribute to a pension 
fund, in partnership with the employing unit, 
which will take care of them in case of dis- 
ability or when they reach retirement age 

Indiana adopted this plan as a matter of fair 


dealing with public employees. Most workers in 
the public service draw so little pay that they 
cannot accumulate a reserve against their old age. 
And they are not protected by social security. 
Many of them had nothing in prospect but age 
assistance, dependence on relatives, or residence 
in a county infirmary. 

As the school city plan goes into effect, some 
twenty employees who have served long and well 
have been certified for the benefit. Some of them 
are well known to thousands of citizens who met 
them as school children and have since cherished 
their friendship. Others have worked in shops 
and at clerical and maintenance jobs which, while 
no less important to the proper operation of the 
school plant, involved few contacts with either 
teachers or pupils. 
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The school city has reflected the community, 
feeling of gratitude to these old employees anq 
has aone weil to unburden the minds 01 schoo) 
patrons of anxiety about their welfar 


and 
contentment. 


A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The board of education at White Plains, Ny 
under the direction of Supt. H. Claude Hard 
has experimented for some time with a program 
of vocational education. At the present time, the 
senior high school is offering day courses in retajj 
selling and secretarial training and is carrying op 
an evening course in automobile mechanics. [np the 
East View Avenue School day courses in a 


tomo 

bile mechanics and evening courses in building 

trades are conducted, as well as refresher training 
in stenography and bookkeeping. 

The board has received a report from its syb 


committee on curriculum, concerning a proposed 
expansion of the vocational training both in the 
day and evening schools. It is pointed out that 
there is a need in the community for courses 
in aviation mechanics, beauty culture, build 
ing trades, horticulture, machine-shop practice 
printing, restaurant service, retail selling, and 
stenographic training. There is a need for per 
sonnel to carry on the work, including a super 
visor of industrial education, and teachers to con 
duct the courses to be offered. 

The committee has recommended that day vo 
cational courses be offered in the East View Ay 
nue School, beginning with automobile mechanics 
beauty culture, machine-shop practice, and res 
taurant service and foods; that related and sup- 
plementary subject matter for pupils be taught 
in the same school; that professional supervision 
for courses be combined with the same service for 
vocational courses in the evening school; that the 
work be offered in an annex of the senior high 
school to avoid setting up a separate vocational 
high school at the present time. The annex will 
later be organized as the unit of a separate voca 
tional school. 


SPECIAL STUDIES 
& Pittsfield, Mass. A five-day health educa 
tion workshop was held at the high school, dur 
ing the week of June 28. Thirty persons working 
in Western Massachusetts school systems, in 
cluding six superintendents, ten principals, nine 
teachers, and five nurses participated in_ the 
sessions. A feature of the program was a panel 
discussion by seven high school students 
& Abbeville, La. The Vermilion parish school 
board has established an agricultural department 
in the Maurice High School, a commercial! de 
partment in the Erath High School, and a phy 
sical education program in the Kaplan High 
School. 
® Driving courses for use in the junior and 
senior high schools of Kansas have been prepared 
by the State Highway Commission. The courses 
are a part of the effort to cut down accidents 
in the state. 
® Chicago, Ill. The board of education has ap 
proved plans to expand the vocational and trade 
education work in the city schools and has au 
thorized the expenditure of $200,000 for new 
equipment and extension of classroom facilities 
Among the large items in the appropriation are 
$46,884 for classroom equipment for vocational 
departments; $20,000 for lathes, machinery, and 
other equipment in the vocational schoo!; 516, 
795 for new equipment in the Crane and Mar 
shall high schools; $53,096 for additional services 
at the vocational school; and $13,004 tor im 
proving shops in the West Pullman Vocational 
School. 
® Cranston, R. I. The school board el- 
fected a consolidation of the program o! visual 


education and has appointed Mr. Wali:r D 
Hayes as head of the department. Un the 
plan, Mr. Hayes will have charge of the entire 
program, teachers will make appointme lor 


classroom shows through him, and he wi’ train 
students in the use of projectors so tha’ they 
may operate the machines. He will also ntrol 
the film library and direct repair wor! 
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DITTO'S 42 authoritative 
workbooks covering most 
subjects forall grades—$1.00 
and up! Send coupon for 
complete list of titles and full 
information. 


SCHOOL 
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Ditto is more than a school duplicating machine. 
It is a method of teaching and learning. 

Class improvement and self-improvement result 
from the application of Ditto and Ditto Workbooks 
to teaching. Educators everywhere have proved that 
Ditto improves class alertness—makes teaching 
easier, quicker, more effective. 

Not alone for teaching, but for practically every 
school activity, Ditto’s simple, economical method 
of producing copies enjoys the enthusiastic approval 
of thousands of schools. 

Send the Coupon Today for samples of Ditto ink- 
printed lesson eee and literature telling how Ditto 
can help your school. Discover how the Ditto method 
will give you more time to yourself while improv- 
ing your teaching technique. 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S, PAT, OFF 


—--—--—=—=<=<CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY-~-~-~-<-~-- 


DITTO, INC. 
615 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please send: 

( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 

( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 

( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School ( 2 

( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 


eRe Pee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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INDUSTRIAL ano 


V@ATIONAL EDR 
The 1946 Shop Annual 


of Industrial Qrts and 
Voca tional Education 


ef 


The authoritative source of informa- 
tion and guidance in organizing, 


planning, and equipping school shops 


NOW READY 


The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the per- 
iodic progress in the field of industrial arts and 
vocational education, emphasizes the new develop- 
ments ahead, presents through actual shop layouts 
and equipment lists, the best methods of accomplish- 
ment in the school shop field. The service of the 
SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER (regular March 
issue) of INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION is 


















l. It renders a comprehensive service 
promoting the introduction, progress, 
and expansion of industrial arts and 


vocational education. 
















2. It provides an authoritative source 
of information and guidance in organ- 
izing, planning, and equipping school 
shops. 


Single Copies $1.00 — Yearly Subscription, 
including Shop Annual Number, $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 
946 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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“‘CUSTOM-MADE”’ —_ 
PRICED 4ée 
“READY -MADE”’ 


Septe' 








Kewaunee LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture incorporates the 
quality and convenience you'd expect only from 
“custom-made” furniture. But it’s priced like “read, - 
| made” because it’s built in quantity. 

For full flexibility, Kewaunee Laboratory Furni- 

ture is available in ready- made units of standar 

| size. Kewaunee units are interchangeable an! 
match exactly . ... you simply select and combine th: 
units you need. As new pieces are added, you 
laboratories “‘grow gracefully.” Working surfaces 
are of KemROCK for defiant resistance to acids, 
alkalies, solvents, abrasion and shock. 

Write today for your free copy of Kewaunee’s 

new 94-page book. Gives floor plans, specifications 
and arrangements for High School and Junior 

College laboratories. Address: 

















EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


| HENAQEENOUNNUONNNUOENAGUELUEENIUONGAU NENA enact fiscal ahd | 
| Cc. G. Campbell, President 


5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. « Representatives in Principal Cities 
UU 

















Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 

















WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 




































Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the : 

skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Textbooks protected 


with 


HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


NOW —will be serviceable 


It’s almost criminal to permit waste — 
or lose the usefulness of textbooks 


at the end of the school year. 


for even a short period. 


UT} tA NLU ALANA 


i) TWH i] 
HAE i itt 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


AAA MR 
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Gchool Business Executives 


Guide for Supervising Custodian-Engineers 
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| by Harold D. Hynds. Paper, 48 pp. Published 
reau of Plant Operation and Maintenance, Board 


tion, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


cal guide for custodian-engineers, with recom- 
rocedures, to serve in the establishment of a 
ethod in supervising the operation of the schools. 
the general aspects of the supervisor’s work, a 
ratings for custodians, and suggestious for fuel 
n, in-service training, functional assignments, 
juisitioning of supplies. The book is a valuable 
school jantorial literature. 


unty Manager Plan 


2 pp., 15 cents. The National Municipal 
19 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
sion of the county manager plan, and the 


of 11 counties having the closest approach to 
suncil-manager form. These are Monroe County, 
rham and Guilford Counties, N. C.; Arlington, 
Albemarle, and Warwick Counties, Calif; 
County, Mont.; and Hamilton County, Tenn. 
dix is included, showing the progress in 
ictural reorganization in 10 states. 


ures Per Pupil in City Schools, 1943-44 
by Mary Ella W. Banfie'd. Paper, 24 pp. 
y the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 


ular is the nineteenth study of current ex- 
per pupil, in full-time day schools. The 
s are not all inclusive since some items have 
d beéause they are for community activities, or 
y vary greatly between systems. 


” School Teacher's Day in Court 


pp. Research Division, N.E.A., Washington 


est includes 30 cases relating to the certifi- 
ibility, transfer, tenure, salary, leave of ab- 
retirement of teachers. The cases indicate a 
t toward safeguarding the rights of teachers 
new liberal tenure acts. 


School Bus Drivers 
By E. Glenn Featherston. 

Bulletin No. 100, 1946. 

Washington, D. C. 

This bulletin, one of several to be issued in a survey of 
aspects of pupil transportation, discusses current practices 
in the selection and training of school bus drivers, and the 
consideration of factors affecting efficiency. Suggestions are 
ofiered for the formulation of a program for selection and 
training of bus drivers. 


The Pupil’s Day in Court 

Paper, 7 pp. Research Division, 
6, D. C. 

The cases here reported relate to high school fraternities, 
pup'l injuries, and transportation. The cases indicate that 
the courts generally uphold the rights of school boards to 
proh’bit membership in secret societies and that they are 
slowly imposing a responsibility for torts on school boards. 


Latest Techniques in School Lighting 

By R. C. Putnam and J. R. Anderson. In “The Maga- 
zine of Light,’’ No. 2, issued in 1946, by the General 
Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This fully illustrated paper presents applications of 
fluorescent lighting to classrooms, libraries, laboratories, 
and shops. 

Show Card Colors 

Information Sheet No. 9. The Association of School 
Business Officials, A. H. Anderson, secretary, Kalamazoo, 
Mich 

This is an addition to the information sheets containing 
specifications for widely used school materials. The present 
sheet outlines characteristics, and suggests specifications and 
tests of liquid tempera colors. 

Proceedings of the National Council on Schoolhouse 

Construction, 1945 

Paper, 98 pp. Published by the Council, at Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Contains the proceedings and addresses given at the 
twenty-second annual meeting, in Cincinnati, October 
26-29, 1945. 

Rock Island Public Schools Operating Budget, July; 

1946 

Paper, 32 pp. Published by the board of education of 
Rock Island, Ill. 

A report of the Rock Island, Ill., schools on the oper- 
ating budget for the school year 1946-47, which contains 


Paper, 38 pp., 10 cents. 
U. S. Office of Education, 


N.E.A., Washington 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 





a careful estimate of the anticipated net income and ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year, together with a statement 
on the status of the building fund, the education fund, and 
the pension fund. A feature of the report is a series of 
brief statements justifying changes, and particularly in- 
creases in the several items. 


State Aid for School Buildings 

Compiled by A. J. Phillips and Frank Hubbard. Mimeo- 
graphed, 3 pages. Issued by A. J. Phillips, Michigan Edu- 
cation Assn., Lansing 2, Mich. 

This report summarizes the state legislation on state aid 
for local school building construction and on cigarette tax 
as applied to state educational funds. 


Your Business of Government 
A catalog. Public Administration Service, Chicago 37, Il. 
This listing of technical and professional books in the 
field of public administration embraces numerous older 
standard works of value to school business administrators, 
and includes such new books as “Protection of the Public 
Interest in Public Contracts,” by Herman G. James; 


“Placement and Probation in the Public Service’; ‘‘State 
Income Taxes’’; “Recent Trends in State Revenues’; “The 
Municipal Yearbook 1946’; ‘Fire Insurance for Local 


and State Governments’’; 
Economical Coverage.”’ 


Good Visual Education Programs 
By G. W. Frederick. In ‘“‘Magazine of Light,’”’ No. 3, 
1946. General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A discussion of the problem of effective motion picture 
and still projection in classrooms of various sizes and 
shapes. 


Educational Opportunities for Veterans 

By Francis J. Brown. Paper, 142 pp., $2. Public Affairs 
Press, 2153 Florida Ave., Washington 3, D. C. 

This discussion of educational opportunities for returned 
soldiers is addressed simultaneously to veterans and to the 
administrators of local school systems. 

Child Labor Regulations and Orders 

Prepared by Katherine F. Lenroot. Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor has announced new regulations in the Code of 
Federal Regulations to govern occupations hazardous to 
minor employees between 16 and 18 years. The change 
which becomes effective September 1 will have the effect 
of raising the minimum employment age from 16 to 18 
years in occupations declared to be hazardous 


“A Guide for Complete and 
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SUPERINTENDENTS, here’s an opportunity for 
your art departments to profit from a course 
of study all mapped out by experts. 

The NEW ART EDUCATION TEXTBOOKS may 
be used with or without art supervision — 
the largest or smallest school systems. 


in 


Time-saving! Modern 

Efficient! Educationally correct! 
Authors are outstanding art authorities. 
Material is sound, useful, vital. 


Cost per student per year, only 10¢. 


Send for FREE Folder today, 
giving complete details 


Dept. AJ-13 
THE AMERICAN J] CRAYON COMPANY 
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LEARNING TO READ IN 
ARGO, ILLINOIS 
Charles E. Wingo’ 


For the past four years, the schools of Argo- 
Summit-Bedford Park, at Argo, Ill., have been 
pursuing a plan of teaching reading, devised by 
Miss Julie Hay. 

Miss Hay, a former first-grade teacher, has 
more recently acted as supervisor of the primary 
reading department for the whole Argo school 
system. Under her direction, there has been de- 
veloped a phonetic-visual approach to reading 
that is acceptable to experts. Her experience in 
reading has led to the writing of a phonetic pic- 
ture and storybook, illustrated with a teachers’ 
manual, and a phonetic flash card file of some 
three thousand words and symbols, arranged in 
units to correlate each phonetic and sight exercise 
in the process of learning to read. 

Records over the four-year period show defi- 
nite acceleration of pupils. As high as 40 per cent 
of the pupils have attained a simultaneous phonet- 
ic-sight reading experience from the beginning 
of the first grade, accelerated from one- to two- 
grade levels. While there is no evidence of ex- 
tremely high intelligence quotients, the chi'dren 
so promoted were found to be slightly above 
normal intelligence. Reading levels, it was noted, 
had jumped two, three, and four years in ad- 
vance of the grade level throughout the primary 
departments of the district. 

Recently, Charles Kusenda, the high school 
remedial reading teacher, was persuaded to un- 
dertake the supervision of remedial reading for 
students retarded in reading at the fourth-year 
level through the eighth-grade and the ninth- 
grade level in the high school. Most of the work 
in the future will entail testing, guidance, and 
enrichment of reading material. The process of 
eliminating retarded readers has supported the 
idea of Miss Hay’s unusual techniques in teaching 
reading and further supported the idea of a pro- 
gram in reading giving to the pupil lasting tools 
of learning to read from the beginning of the 
first grade through high school and for life. 

The school authorities have found that when 
a majority of the first-grade pupils read fluently 
with meaning and understanding at the third- 
grade level, there is evidence that children should 
not be hampered in vocabulary material. All 
children should be encouraged to reach the high- 
est goal in vocabulary command. With such abil- 
ity, reading difficulty of material may be ac- 
celerated as the child moves from grade to grade. 
There appears to be no good reason for crimping 
vocabularies, especially where children show 
evidence of understanding. Even adults read with 
some degree of understanding without knowing 
the dictionary definition of all the words they 
silently read or speak. 

The findings have shown that one of the weak- 
est points in the educational process has been 
attacked with earnestness and sincerity, with un- 
believable results. It is unbelievable unless one 
sees the results. 


‘Superintendent of schools, Argo, II! 


THE SCHOOL SECRETARY MEETS 
THE PUBLIC 


Helen R. Nowrey' 


The first contact the public makes with the 
school is through the secretary. Whether the 
“public” be a taxpayer, a parent, a salesman, a 
job seeker, or an educator, this is true whether of 
contacts made in person or by telephone. The 
secretary, therefore, who holds a key position 
in any educational institution, is able to supplant 
public indifference, antagonism, or ignorance with 
interest, co-operation, and understanding. 

» The most important part of the secretary’s job 
lies in the performance of routine duties, par- 
ticularly in meeting the public. Alertness, poise, 


‘School Secretary, Haddon He ghts, 


N. J 
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and courtesy are the attributes of a good pubjiy 
relations secretary. Life is short but there js 4). 
ways time for courtesy, and the board membe, 
and an applicant for a janitorial position 4; 
both entitled to courtesy. 

A secretary must keep her greeting from fg. 
coming too routine and remember to be pleas. 
ant even when interrupted. It is an art to fing 
time in a busy day for all callers and still j. 
frain from making these people feel apolozetic 

The question of how much to talk is rathe, 
difficult because every visitor will require , 
different handling. It is the patient secretary who 
can quickly analyze each caller and react 4. 
cordingly. 

Poise for secretaries cannot be defined, 4 
Howard Newton expresses it, as “the art of rajs. 
ing the eyebrows rather than the roof.” A gooq 
secretary must control her eyebrows and pf. 
member that the visitor is watching her. She muy 
be natural, genuine, and sincere because these 
attitudes inspire confidence and good will, She 
must concentrate on the conversation, be a good 
listener, and have a sense of humor. She must be 
responsive, yet dignified, and her every word 
should inspire confidence in the importance and 
service of the school. 

It goes without saying that the secretary must 
be resourceful in unusual situations. Poise wij] 
be a bit more secure too, if the secretary knows 
that her manner of dress is appropriate and her 
office orderly and neat. Confusion is not to by 
tolerated. 

Alertness is an aid to the general impression 


made on the visitor. The alert secretary must 
greet people quietly, but with interest, and 
never act bored. People who come into the 


office have varying personalities and the secre 
tary must be adaptable in meeting each individ 
ual. She must get along well with all visitors 
know when to be exremely tactful, and when 
to be courteous but not overfriendly. A 
memory for names and faces is an asset, and in 
the secretary it is of essential importance be 
cause a remembered face denotes alertness and 
interest that pays dividends. A caller feels much 
more important when the secretary remembers 
his name. Proper health habits tend to creat 
alertness and the good secretary must maintain 
such habits at all times. 

While engaged in the duties of the office, th 
good secretary must forget self and identify her 
interests with the interests of the school, re- 
membering as Harry Emerson Fosdick - said, 
“at very best a person completely wrapped up 
in himself makes a very small package.” 


4 
good 


— HD ———__— - 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
® The school board at Gladstone, Mich., A . 
organized with James T. Jones as president; Arci 
D. Harris as secretary; and Dr. Grorce KEetty 4 
treasurer. Dr. Orro S. Hutt and SoreEN JOHNSON ar 
members of the board 
> E. L. Fevern, for many years a member 
board of education at Aberdeen, S. Dak., died 


a hospital on July 29. 
& Dr. James DesmMonp Locspon, of Clayton has 
been elected principal of the Shorewood High Scho 
in Milwaukee, Wis. JouN Wernuorr, formerly an 
boys, has been made assistant principal in ¢ : 
guidance work, audio-visual programs, students 

and general administration 

& Dr. Spencer W. Myers, of 
been elected assistant superintendent 
instruction at Gary, Ind. He 
Lange, who resigned last April. 
& Lewett H. Carpenter, formerly 
high school at Wabash, Ind., has accepted 
intendency. He succeeds O. J. Neighbours. 
> Supr. W. S. PAINTER, Garrett, Ind., 
after a service of 49 40 of which 
as superintendent 
&>H. J. Bue, 
Carlinville, IIl., 
retired from the service in 1944 

®& Gien Kwnfprer, of Des Iowa, | 
appointed supervisor of schools in the southwest 
of Iowa. 

&> Neat Gruss, 
superintendency at 
Rosemont. 

®& Donato D. Dvuntavy, 
accepted the superintendency 
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Bring History to Life... 
with 16 mm. Talking Pictures 


Many Special Ampro Features—Ampro 16 


mm, sound projectors are rugged, sturdy, 





< compact, lightweight—and designed to give 
he re-creation of his- continuous efficient performance. Special 
tory in sound, motion Ampro features include: Simplified Threading 

and color is more than System, Centralized Controls, Triple Claw 

an unforgettable ex- Movement, Centralized Oiling System, Quick 

. perience to the grow- Set-up, Quiet Operation—and many other 

ing mind. It is the basis for building accurate concepts that exclusive advantages. Write today for folder 
words alone can never provide. That is why increasingly, giving specifications, prices and full details. 













16 mm. sound films are becoming a necessary teaching aid in 
social as well as scientific studies. In this task of bringing his- 
tory to life, the new Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors offer 
many advantages. For full details write for name of nearest 
Ampro specially trained educational representative. 


“Premier 10” 
the new Ampro 
16 mm. Sound 


Projector 





The Army-Navy “E” 
has been awarded to 
Ampro for excellence 
in the production of 
5 16 mm. motion pic- 
ture projectors, 


AMPRO CORPORATION * CHICAGO, 18 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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WITH 
LIQUA-SAN 






WHAT YOU GET 


A pure, gentle soap unmatched for economy 


Lather int 





Made under strictest laboratory control, Liqua-San 
“C”, containing 40% actual soap solids without waste- 
ful impurities, can be diluted with 3 or 4 parts water 
to give more handwashings per gallon than any other 
liquid soap. Dispense Liqua-San “‘C” from the Sana- 

hodoeni-cheeasion: gentle foam—90% air, 
9% water, and only 1% soap—and you have the 
reasons why this amazing combination brings oe 
that no other soap dispensing system can match. 


Incentive to cleaner hands and neater washrooms 





Liqua-San “C” in the non-clogging, leak-proof and 
fool-proof Sana-Lather Dispenser warped invites 
cleanliness. A single push on the Sana-Lathe 

discharges just enough foam for a complete washing 
—without chapping or skin irritation. The thick, 
creamy Liqua-San lather cannot spatter on walls or 
floor or drip into the wash basin. Even when the 
hand is turned palm down the foam clings to it, 


r valve 


Thus does Liqua-San “C” help keep washrooms clean. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - DALLAS - DETROIT + DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW ORLEANS + WEW YORK - SEATTLE - SIOUX CITY - TORONTS 


SANA-LATHER 





od LIQUID 
TOILET SOAP 


FOAM TYPE SOAP DISPENSER 








Board News 


School 


> Boys and girls in some 70 schools of the 
country will this fall hear for the first time ac- 
cents and pronunciations new to them when they 
listen to their new teachers from England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. And overseas, British, Welsh, 
and Scottish children will come in contact with 
the American language at firsthand as teachers 
from Maine, Tennessee, California, and other 
states begin work on this new international as- 
signment. 

The teachers were selected from several hun- 
dred candidates and are representative of all fields 
of education, from nursery school through high 
school. Each teacher assumes all traveling expenses 
incident to the transfer. All the teachers have been 








given a year’s leave of absence, with pay, from 
the school district in which they have been reg- 
ularly employed. 

® Kalamazoo, Mich. While the school board 
does not follow a policy of rating teachers for 
purposes of salary increments, it does take note 
of the work which teachers do during the year. 
At the end of each year, principals and super- 
visors are asked to submit to the superintendent 
a list of the teachers who have made an out- 
standing contribution to the teaching profession 
during the year. A conference is also held to con- 
sider carefully the persons who have not done 
good work. Strong teachers are encouraged to 
move occasionally, as well as those who are not 
so strong. A teacher will quite often continue to 
grow if she is challenged by a new situation. 

® Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has in- 
cluded a tax rate increase of 10 per cent in the 
1947 budget estimate to cover raises in teachers’ 
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salaries, and higher prices for materials a),| sup- 
plies. Budgeted salaries show increases ay 


“aging 

5.2 per cent over the past year. 
> Rock Island, Ill. During the past scho| yea; 
the board of education approved a $100 i icreay 


on each step of the salary schedule, and « ideq , 
new column which recognizes six years’ 
obtained by each teacher. Under the  eviseg 
schedule, teachers with two years’ training wil) 
receive a maximum of $1,850; those wit! three 
years’ training, $2,100; those with a bachelor’s 
degree, $2,400; those with a master’s degree. 
$2,700; and those with an M.A., plus thirty 
hours, $2,900. 
> Meriden, Conn. New maximum salary «ched- 
ules for administrative officials and depa:tmen 
heads in the schools have been adopted jy the 
school board. The board recently adopted a new 
maximum for teachers, setting in motion m) ichip. 
ery through which all teachers will receive ap. 
nual increments until the top salary in each 
group is reached. The top salaries for thes» off. 
cials range from $4,000 for heads of depar: ments 
and special officials to $6,000 for high schoo) 
principals. 
® Reedsburg, Wis. The school board has pur. 
chased a large residence near the South School, 
which it has converted into a duplex, for the 
families of two members of the faculty. 
® Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has accepted a plan, outlined by the Public 
School Employees’ Union, providing for increases 
in salary rates for school lunchroom employees, 
which became effective in September, 1946. 
Under the schedule, lunchroom managers (Class 
I) will begin at $197.50 per month, and will re- 
ceive annual increases of $10 per month, up to a 
maximum of $257.50 per month; managers in 
Class II will receive $157.50, and will be paid 
increases of $10, up to a maximum of $207.50 per 
month; and those in Class III will receive $137.50, 
and will be paid increases of $10, up to a maxi- 
mum of $167.50 per month. Cooks will start at 
$117.50, and will be paid increases of $10, up to 
a maximum of $147.50 per month; assistant cooks 
will receive $107.50, and will be paid increases of 
$10, up to a maximum of $137.50 per montii; 
kitchen assistants will begin at $87.50, and will 
be paid increases of $10, up to a maximum of 
$117.50 per year; substitute cooks will be paid 
55 cents an hour, and assistant substitute cooks 
and kitchen assistants, 55 cents an hour. 
® Atlanta, Ga. The Fulton county board of edu- 
cation has adopted a budget of $2,400,000 for the 
operation of the county schools during the 1947 
school year. The budget, which is the highest in 
the schools’ history, is due to a $300,000 increase 
in the state’s allocation to Fulton schools. The 
board has begun plans for marketing $2,500,000 


lining 


worth of bonds, approved in the recent primary 
® The New York State department of education 
has recently affirmed the right of public high 
schools to give graduation credit for outsice reli- 
gious instruction, and has dismissed a cliurch- 


man’s petition against the practice. The Rev 
Gregory Reynolds, of the North American Old 


Roman Catholic Church, had protested that the 
Rochester board of education had violated the 
state constitution, by allowing credit for :cligion 
classes. 


® Elizabeth, N. J. The school board has ap- 
proved a plan, proposed by Supt. Abel A. Han- 
son, calling for a flexible promotion plan in the 
first six grades of the schools. Under the plan, 
grades up to the sixth will be divided into two 
groups. Classes will be held within each sroup, 
and pupils shifted from one’ group to another, 
depending on the progress made. The plan ¢lim- 
nates the stigma of “staying back.” 

® The National Safety Council, at its 34th 
safety congress and exposition, to be hel: Ucto- 
ber 7-11, in Chicago, will take up the ma‘ter © 
stopping the upward trend in accidents chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 14 years. \ new 


standard student accident reporting form \ill be 
introduced at one of the sessions. 

® Cambridge, Mass. The school board h voted 
to appropriate $10,000 for the plastics corse # 
the Rindge Technical School. 
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RESULTS OF THE NATION-WIDE SURVEY OF 
TEACHER OPINION JUST CONCLUDED FOR THE 


Reader's Digest 









There is no charge to teachers for this com- 
plete educational service. Students are 
granted a special rate of 15c a copy (a 40% 
reduction from the regular price of the 
Digest), and each copy contains the 16-page 
Reading Improvement Insert. Each teacher 
receives not only a free desk copy of the 
Digest every month, but also a free copy of 
the 24-page Teaching Guide. 


Send for a Sample Copy of School Edition 


Discover for yourself how valuable the 
School Edition of the Reader's Digest is in 
improving the reading skills of your pupils. 

Th¢difficulties of obtaining paper have 
eased Sufficiently to permit the publica- 
tion of more copies of the magazine. This 
enables us once more to invite teachers 
to participate in this valuable educational 


program. The coupon here will bring 
you—without any obligation—a sample 
copy of the Reader's Digest School Edition, 
containing the READING IMPROVE- 
MENT INSERT, and with it a copy of 
the TEACHING GUIDE. See how bene- 
ficial this material can be in your class- 
room. Mail the coupon today. NAME 


More and ore TEACHERS Now Use the 


Reader’s Digest Educational Services 


(83% of the Teachers responding in the Survey report 


extensive classroom use—a gain of 119% in four years!) 


4 


Bye latest study of magazine prefer- 
ences in the classrooms of America 
again reveals that the Reader's Digest 
is the favorite and most highly-valued 
general magazine in use among high 
school students, teachers, Parent- 
Teacher Association executives, and 
parents themselves. It is a 5 to 1 favor- 
ite in English courses, and a 4 to 1 fa- 
vorite in Social Science Studies courses! 

The constantly increasing percent- 
ages showing the daily usefulness of 
the Reader’s Digest demonstrate con- 
clusively the value of its free educa- 
tional services. 

For example, it has been proved 
that, in a single school year, the regu- 
lar classroom use of the Digest can in- 
crease the reading skills of pupils as 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | 1 TEACH 


Readers Digest | 


353 FOURTH AVENUE ° 





NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


More and Wore STUDENTS Now Use the 
Reader’s Digest Educational Services 


(Results indicate that 75% of the Students covered by the Survey use and 
enjoy these valuable reading exercises—a gain of 13% in four years!) 


much as 105%. This improvement 1s 
achieved through the use of the free 
16-page READING IMPROVEMENT INSERT, 
bound in the School Edition each 
month. It consists of a series of fascinat- 
ing reading and vocabulary exercises, 
based on the material in the current 
Digest. 

Teachers whose classes use the 
Digest also receive free every month 
the 24-page Teaching Guide, which 
furnishes Answer Keys to the questions 
in the READING IMPROVEMENT INSERT. 
‘Thus the content of the School Edition 
is correlated with courses in English 
and Social Studies. NO OTHER READING 
iMPROVEMENT PROGRAM IS BASED ON 
READING MATERIAL OF SUCH VITAL CUR- 
RENT INTEREST! 


THE READER'S DIGEST, Educational Department 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, at once and without obligation, a sample copy of the 
Reader's Digest School Edition, containing the 16-page Reading Im- 
provement Insert, and a copy of the 24-page Teaching Guide 
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SCHOOI 


ADDRESS OF SCHOOL... 


CITY 





Zone No 


(if any 
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USE A Littl Giant ERASER CLEANER 












Erasers, vacuum cleaned with a Little Giant, erase like new. These erasers, 
thoroughly cleaned, erase chalk marks better, keep blackboards cleaner 
and classrooms more free of irritating chalk dust. Order a Little Giant 
for your school. No. J3300. As illustrated, F.O.B. Chicago, now $45.00. 









NEVERIP 


America’s Finest 
Blackboard Eraser 


More efficient, longer lasting. Cleans blackboards easier, better. 
Teachers using Neverip are never satisfied with any other eraser. 
Order No. J72 (1% in. deep) Doz., FOB Chicago, $4.50. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 





TO DARKEN A SCHOOLROOM 


(Concluded from page 43) 
it can be attached to the wall with the same 
screws used to attach the pipe flange to the 
wall. 
Ordinary sash cord can be used to pull the 
curtains open and shut. By attaching one 
curtain 1% ft. past center to the outside 








Hem- 
| S7%ee/ King 
18" Inside Dia 
\ HOOK 
Tope 
os 


Rivers 


Currorn 





Fig. 5. An end view of arrange- 
ment for attaching curtain. 


* Whirling brush, plus powerful suction 
— cleans erasers cleaner 


* Cleaner erasers insure cleaner black- 
boards — chalk marks easier to see 


Immediate Delivery — Money-Back Guarantee 2. 
Peres! 





Features 


1. ERASER SLIDE Polished Alu- 
minum slide, 13% inches 
long, keeps eraser in posi- 
tion as it passes over the 
revolving brush. 


BRUSH The long-life, wire- 
set bristles thoroughly agi- 
tate the eraser felt. 


3. VACUUM FAN Large, eight- 
blade fan revolves at 7500 
RPM to produce a powerful 


Check These 
Seven All-Star 
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5. MOTOR Ball-bearing Univer 


6. 


sal (AC-DC) motor draws 
little current, yet has ample 
power to operate the moa- 
chine smoothly for many 
years. 


DUSTPROOF BAG Easy to 
remove and empty. Chalk 
dust cannot get throuah the 
tightly woven material. 





suction. 


cord, and the other curtain 1% ft. past 
center on the inside cord, it is possible to 
open or close the curtains by only pulling 
one strand of cord at the front of the room 
(see Fig. 4). 

A list of materials needed for darkening 
a room as outlined above follows: The total 
cost of all materials needed should not exceed 
$50 for the average classroom. 


MATERIALS 


dark curtain (should overlap sill at 
top and bottom by 4”, and at 
ends by 1’, and in middle by 
14’) 

2 Sections —iron pipe (34”, should overlap 114’ 

in middle and 1’ at each end.) 


2 Sections 


4 nipples 4” 
4 flanges 1” 
4 elbows 3%”, 90 deg. 
4 bushings 1” 
30-40 steel rings, 114” inside dia. 
60-75 ft. sash cord 
1 single pulley, 2” 
1 double pulley, 2 
3 ft. strap iron, 1”, for pulley brackets 

The first essential in a visual education 
program is to have a sufficient number of 
rooms darkened, for without the properly 
darkened rooms the most expensive projec- 
tion equipment will not produce satisfactory 
results. General room light should not exceed 
1/10 of a foot-candle. 


A “SELF-APPRAISAL” 
(Concluded from page 48) 
the principals would be brought into a new 


perspective in their eyes and would result in 
honest search for ways of improving them- 


” 


4. SLIDE ADJUSTMENT Vertical 
adjustment permits brush to 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


7. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Meets the requirements of 
the Underwriters’ Laborato- 


be used for a maximum ries, Inc. 
length of time without loss 
of efficiency. dy BLACKBOARDS 
CKETT ERASERS 
Write today , bein SHADES 
for New No. J82 "| BEES FURNITURE 
Buyer's Guide — “ rb SEATING 


selves. The personal conference idea was made 

optional, and the result was that the majority 

of the principals availed themselves of this 

service. In the conferences numerous valuable 

ideas for improvement were worked out be- 

tween principal and superintendent. e 
It would be desirable that this procedure 

become an annual activity inasmuch as it is 

valuable for any person to take stock of 

his work periodically in a conscientious and 

objective manner. 

————- &- —-————-- - 


& Jake Jacopson has been elected president 
school board at Hay Springs, Neb. 

® Rev. Arvip Romstap has been elected presid 
school board at Evansville, Wis. 
® J. P. Apter has been elected president of the 
Marshfield, Wis. 

® Supt. Roy Feruerston, of Monmouth, Il een l 
appointed a member of the official staff of the 1! inols 
Association of School Boards. 








> Dr. Witttam McGrit has been elected pr nt ol t 
the school board at Wauwatosa, Wis. 
® N. E. MAsterson has been re-elected presic: [ti t 


school board at Stevens Point, Wis. 

® Oscar Norpness has been elected supervisor ] 
ings and grounds at Superior, Wis. The position 54 
salary of $2,700 per year. 

® E. D. Humann, of Oakland, Neb., has ac 


superintendency at Aurora. 
® Greenwich, Conn. The school board has 
Maynarp W. LINN as adviser in absentia t new 


superintendent of schools, shortly to be sel ihe 
appointment was made because of Mr. Linn’s ie 
of the school personnel and the buildings whi ° 
of great assistance to the new superintendent. T! . 
carries a salary of $7,500. 

® Dwicut Wiiams has been elected superin! nt of ] 
schools at Seward, Neb., to succeed Walter W. 1 t 

® E. L. Novotny, of Beatrice, Neb., has 

superintendency at Lawrence. 

®> Ernest W. Swanson, of Sanborn, Iowa, ha 

the superintendency at Churdan, Iowa. 
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Your students can enjoy the most 
modern and dynamic teaching method 
in today’s educational world—the class- 
room film. When films are used as a 
teaching tool, educators find it easier 
to impart more knowledge in less time 
-students absorb more information 
and retain it longer. 

You can fit Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Instructional Films* even into modest 
budgets, by taking advantage of our 
new Lease toOWN Plan. Under this 
plan, the cost of films is distributed 
into easy year-to-year payments, with 


no liability beyond the budget year. 
“Formerly Erpi 





Payments are as low as film rentals — 
even lower. Meanwhile you're build- 
ing up your own film library. For less 
than four cents a day per film, you can 
have the right film, at the right time. 
We know of no rental plan that costs 
so little. 

And Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are the right films for the classroom. 
They are “purely educational in pur 
pose. Created exclusively for teaching, 
they are unbiased, plead no special 
cause. Like an excellent textbook, 
their editorial integrity maintains the 
purely objective approach, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
efhicient, because they are authentic 
and teacher-tested. Created in collab 
oration with leading educators, they 
are intended for use as an integral part 
of the regular school curriculum. Their 
subject matter ranges from the primary 
through the eleme ‘ntary grades, and 
high school. 


Let us tell you more about these 
films, and how you can acquire them 
under our*Lease-to-OWN Plan. 
Write Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Dept. 10}, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Why You will Want Mosinee Towels 
In Your School Washrooms 





A paper towel is a sanitary product — that’s why the 
makers of Mosinee Towels take every precaution to manu- 
facture their product under most rigid sanitary conditions. 
This picture taken in the Bay West Mill shows a towel ma- 
chine in operation, and illustrates the emphasis which is 
given to sanitation during manufacture. Every employee is 
provided with a clean white uniform twice a week, ma- 
chines are painted white, as well as the mill interior. 










Member of 
National 
School Service 
Institute 








NEWS FROM THE HOUSTON, TEXAS, SCHOOLS 


Houston school employees were granted more 
than half a million dollars in salary increases by 
the board of education at a meeting in August. 
It was stated that the bulk of the increase would 
be applied to the 1946-47 contracts as a special 
adjustment for that year, and would not be added 
to the basic salaries on a permanent basis. The 
increases will begin in September. 

However, a permanent adjustment increase in 
the salary on inexperienced teachers was made 
from $1,400 to $1,800, for teachers with bachelor 
of arts degrees from $1,600 to $1,900, and for 
teachers with masters of arts degrees from $1,800 
to $2,100. Other educators received adjustments 
ranging from $100 to $150 for the 1947 school 
year. Clerical employees, several administrators, 
custodians, engineers, carpenters, painters, and 
truck drivers received from $75 to $100 raises, 
with maids receiving a flat $5 per month raise, 
not to exceed nine months. 


Every employee gets a physical check-up 
once a year. Mosinee towel users thus are 
assured a truly sanitary product. 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





The raises were recommended by Supt. W. E. 
Moreland and Business Manager H. L. Mills, who 
set the budget on the basis of an anticipated 
revenue of $8,581,982. 

The increase in the minimum to $1,800 for teachers 
gives the Houston school system parity with any system 
in the south, according to the board which has adopted 
a resolution setting the 1946 tax rate for the school district 
at $1.25 per $100 valuation. This is the same rate as last 
year, and is the maximum allowed by the state board which 
raised the per capita apportionment from $30 to $34 per 
scholastic 

In a lively debate the board flatly refused to accept 
federal subsidy for school lunchrooms. In no uncertain terms 
the opponents branded the movement as just a gesture on 
the part of the government to control education in the 
country, Copies of the board’s resolutions refusing the offer 
were sent to President Truman, Senators Tom Connally 
and W. Lee O’Daniels, Congressman Albert Thomas, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Recently Southwestern University, of Georgetown, the 
oldest university in the state, awarded an honorary degree 
of doctor of laws to Supt. Moreland. He has been with 
the Houston schools since 1924 and was elected superin- 
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tendent to succeed Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, who resigned to 
give his full time to the presidency of the University of 
Houston. 

Mr. Moreland has gradually made changes in the tragj. 
tional methods of the schools, emphasizing the fact that 
the army has used a number of methods that can well be 
used by the schools. Among them are visual aids and radio, 
He predicts that with the new ideas there will be les home 
study and better class methods, giving the youngsters mor. 
time for the things which are crowding them in today's 
modern living. Better education in science, mathematics 
history, and geography are sorae of the new ideas mee. 
ommended and which are rapidly being incorporat 
the system, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE PRICES RAISED 

The OPA, on August 1, announced that map. 
ufacturers and dealers in inexpensive schoo! {rpj. 
ture may raise their prices by 30 per cent. For 
tablet-arm chairs, adult sizes, the price may be 
raised to $6, and junior sizes to $5.50. For all 
side chairs, a new cutoff of $4.50 has been set 
for adult sizes, $3.80 for junior sizes, and $3.59 
for kindergarten chairs. 


CAUSES OF ABSENCES FROM SCHOOL 

Approximately 15 per cent of the boys and 
girls in West Virginia of school age did not attend 
any school during the 1945-46 school term, ac- 
cording to a report prepared by Phares E. Reeder, 
executive secretary of the Virginia State Education 
Association. 

The 15 per cent represented some 72,000 chil- 
dren, according to Mr. Reeder. The greatest per- 
centage of nonattendance was found in the high 
school, where only about one half of the number 
of students in the freshman year are finally grad- 
uated. Over a 12-year period, the figures are even 
more startling, he said. In 1930, 72,067 children 
entered the first grade but 12 years later only 
16,649 had been graduated. 

Three things were blamed for the nonattendance 
rate: (1) pupil retardation, (2) failure of school 
program to meet the needs and interests of the 
youth, and (3) an inadequate program for deal- 
ing with nonattendance. 


MORE SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN NORTH CAROLINA 

State School Facts, the official organ of the 
North Carolina State department of public in- 
struction, reports that school libraries continue to 
serve increasingly in the instructional program 
of the state’s schools. Visits to the several schools 
indicate a growth in library service, particularly 
in the direction of directed recreational and in- 
formational reading of selected books related to 
individual and class interests in both elementary 
and high school grades. 

The reports also show that the circulation of 
library books has increased from an average of 
6.5 books per pupil in 1930-31 to 14.29 books in 
1944-45, or more than twice as many books as 
were circulated 15 years ago. The encouraging 
thing is that there has been a continuing increase 
in the use of the library for instructional pur- 
poses and for pleasure. 


WELLINGTON, OHIO, ADOPTS SINGLE-SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Wellington, Ohio, 
has adopted a single-salary schedule for teachers, 
which is the result of a co-operative endeavor of 
the teachers and the board. The schedule includes 
a five-day sick leave and establishes new max- 
imums to be reached by annual increments. — 

Under the schedule two-year graduates with 
no experience will begin at $1,450, and will ad- 
vance with increments of $75 and $50 up to 4 
maximum of $1,900 after six years. Teachers 
with two and one-half years’ training will begin 
at $1,500, and will advance to a maximum of 
$2,000 after seven years. Teachers with three 
years’ training will start at $1,550, and will ad- 
vance to a maximum of $2,100 after eight years 
Teachers with three and one half years’ training 
will start at $1,600 and will advance to 2 max 
imum of $2,200 after nine years. Teachers with 
four years’ training will begin at $1,70! and 
will advance to a maximum of $2,450 ater 18 
years. Teachers with four and one half years 
training will begin at $1,750, and will advance 
to $2,500 after 18 years. Teachers with a ma‘ 
ter’s degree will begin at $1,850, and will advance 
to $2,600 after 18 years. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
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DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 


PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher's Manual; student leaflets. 


school groups. 


(including check sheets). 


Also New Hand Care Program. 


Good News... Free teaching aids to better 
Health and Grooming! 


Many NEW pieces are included in this 
effective visual material. Send coupon today. 


_— THE HELP of these carefully planned aids, 
many teachers tell us, important grooming 
and health habits are so much easier to impress 
upon their groups. 

Your teachers won't want to miss the material 
suitable for their particular groups—special teach- 
ing helps which can greatly simplify their pro- 


grams. Included are new, sprightly leaflets for 
distribution...a mewly prepared Manual which 
provides practical working outlines for all the pro- 
grams listed above...and colorful wall charts rep- 
resenting the up-to-date visual method of present- 
ing health principles. 


So check each of the programs now! Then fill out 
and mail the coupon at once...to enable the groups 
under your supervision to begin using the material 


this fall. 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. A-96, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
I prefer the following method for making this interesting, FREE health material available for use by my teaching staff: 


1. [) Attached is a list of teach- OR 2. 
— ers on my staff (with sub- 
ject taught and grade level) 
so that you can offer each 
one the most helpful ma- 
terial direct. 


My staff consists of the following: 
Home Economics Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


Vocational Subject Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


a i Ps RA lS 5 a oS ce Covey is paneebiveahebecsqameedadeeenbidiaie’ 

RE hy ee Robie ebeae Sane dpcceecnacastlaiads<dnaee 

Total No. of Schools......................0006 Elementary... ....... 
Total 

Grades NS ERI ALPE 


Send me copies of your catalog of free OR 3. 
teaching aids in quantity so that I can 
turn one over to each interested teach- 
er for ordering this material direct. 
Number of catalogs. 


Send me one set of the wall charts 
together with student pieces so I 
can examine the material and de- 
cide on suitable quantities. 


Elementary Classroom Teachers (Grade 1-6) 
Health and Physical Education Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


Deans and Counselors (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


School or 
Title RII; sbi 17 issadansesaasdadeniadeaeiabeense 
sinarau ecb iapicaae eae spshabeuanavautanth SEMI couilssllcketncystaalgtacsitiobusss 
Se ae High School 
a IR High School: Boys Girls 
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SAFETY PATROL 


EQUIPMENT 


Sep 






The most important 
teaching aid yet devised 


TEACHING WITH |» 
FILMS : 


By George H. Fern: Vice President, Industrial Education, allo 
American Vocational Association; formerly Director, Mic!)'- neces 
gan State Board of Control for Vocational Education, and 





i |. . P ° ° ‘ —? tact 
od y a ‘a No. 240G Eldon B. Robbins: Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aids, Michig«n “ 
new, metal GOLD FINISH State Board of Control for Vocational Education. 
PATROL CAPTAIN emp! 
BADGE . . : ipa high 
pc a 1+ $.85 ea. NOW-— in one volume—all the practical informo- emp! 
StS LIEUTENANT tion relative to the effective use of teaching films. th 
engraved; and oO * Here everyone interested in keeping abreast of An 
in gold with ea menek “ch this most significant development in modern educa- oe 
“CAPTAIN” °. ‘ , : to tl 
er “LIEU- (nickel finish) tion will find the answer to: Why should instruc- a ru 
TENANT” en- dist 


tional films be used? What is a good teaching 




























- wage wae film? When is the right time to use a film for in- dire 
clasp. Phi struction? What are the techniques to use for most -, 
effective results? Where are films and equipment in 0 
to be obtained—how to be cared for? .. . and we 


many other pertinent questions. There are also cont 
suggestions for the person who would like to make 
his own instructional films,advice on operation of 
projection equipment, tips on repair of films, and 
information on the organization, administration, | 
and financing of an audio-visual aids program of A fa 
instruction. $1.75 — 


HOW TO READ 
STATISTICS 


By R. L. C. Butsch, Ph. D. 


Safety precautions are being 


adapted by schools all across 





the country (with millions of 
cars back on the road). ARE 
YOU PREPARED TO PROTECT 
YOUR STUDENTS? Write to 


Graubards today for complete 





information of proper equip- 








* RAINCOATS AND HATS 
* SAFETY PATROL BELTS 
® SAFETY PATROL CAPS 

* FELT ARM BANDS 

* SAFETY BUTTONS 

* SAFETY BADGES 

* OVERSHOES 


All in Stock 





Statistical treatment and statistical! 
terminology simply explained 








| This handbook of statistical interpretation clearly 
| sets forth how to read statistical studies and inter- 

pret the results without the necessity of going 
through computational techniques. All the com- 
monly used statistical concepts and applications 
are simply explained in a clear and non-technica! 
interpretation. Emphasis is constantly placed on 
“Why is it done?” and “What does it mean?’ 
rather than “How is it obtained?” Ideal for mee'- 
ing the needs of those who must read and inte’. 


























SEND FOR SAFETY PATROL CATALOG 


_- 








pret statistical studies and research reports. $2.) pay 

3 enun 

GR AU I ARD S Ws Write for examination copies for 30 days’ stucy a.” 
\ asce} 

266 MULBERRY STREET . NEWARK 5,N. J THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPAN "4 co 
809 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wiscon: © mun 





“America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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CRITICAL EVALUATION 
(Concluded from page 30) 


easons for Inadequate Enumeration 


ide discrepancy which has appeared in 
f pupils at the teen-age levels as typified 
-ylvania raises the question relative to 
h a situation occurred. Over a period of 
; the writer has corresponded with school 
which have shown great losses at the 
e levels. Typical replies received were as 
(1) “We overlooked the fact that it was 
to include minors who planned to attend 
ic high school.” (2) “We overlooked the 
it was necessary to include minors who 
to attend other than the public schools.” 


-e forgot to include the minors who were 


d and those who were graduated from 
hool.” (4) “We did not include minors 
d outside the school district.” (5) “We 


: know that minors serving in the armed 
had to be enumerated.” 
ther factor conducive to inaccurate enu- 


1 is the grossly inadequate salary paid 
numerators. One county superintendent in 


| county found that in only a few school 


did the remuneration exceed $75. He came 
definite conclusion that boards of school 

overlooked the importance of the census 
cerely believed that they could economize 
item. A moment’s reflection will reveal that 
to make calls in rural homes, time is 
| as well as the use of an automobile which 
travel expense. It is important that the 
be made directly with the home because 
imerator can make valuable home-school 


tions. 


Procedures for Efficient Enumeration 


continuing census seems to be the most 
e procedure for an accurate enumeration. 
ly card can be maintained at the central 


on which appear the names and dates of 


{ all children. A card can then be prepared 
h child to follow him to the various schools 
nds. If the census is maintained accurately 
way and births recorded as they occur, 
t grade population may be estimated six 
advance. Children already in school gen- 
olunteer the information about a new 
ter or brother. Some school districts assign 
for a given area and pay a nominal 
for each new name thus reported. The 
ince of a continuing census greatly alle- 
he work where an annual enumeration is 
by law. The enumerator may call at the 
each family and verify the family card. 
us enumerator should preferably have a 
ge of the school system. His personality 
iould be such that he could talk freely 
ents. He must exercise great tact in many 
specially the type where there is a tend- 
withhold information. It is a valuable 
e for teachers because it enables them to 
ich more about the home relationships 


nmunities of moderate size the schools can 
ssistance from the moving companies who 
juest will notify school officials when a 
is come into the community. 
numerator should be paid a sufficient sal- 
mount per name ini keeping with the dig- 
the task and remunerative enough to 
> an accurate census. All families living 
d or slum areas should be visited by all 
his involves time and expense. Insufficient 
uld not provide a temptation for the 
or to overlook calling at such homes. 
is from previous years should be filed and 
comparison and checking purposes to 
that the census is being accurately 
d from year to year. The more the enu- 
facts are made available to the com- 
the more conscious the community be- 
the values and outcomes derived from a 
conducted census. 
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VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


The quick, easy way to scrub 
and polish all types of floors. 
Gives a lustrous appearance 
that is impossible to obtain by 
hand rubbing. Saves mainten- 
ance time and costs. Simple to 
operate. Sturdy, Amazingly 
quiet. Let us demonstrate. 


Or Rundown 
FL OORS 


ONE DROP DOES THE 
WORK OF MANY 


A single BRITEN-ALL treatment 
gives foot-weary floors a new lease 
on life. It rejuvinates them .. . re- 
stores their beauty and color. And 
BRITEN-ALL is so economical too 
(one drop does the work of many)— 
Protects your floor investment .. . 
and your budget. 


BRITEN-ALL is a specially prepared 
liquid cleaning compound for all 
types of floors. It cleans quicker and 
cleaner. Alsolutely SAFE. Contains 
no grit or acid—nothing to injure 
the finest of floors. 

One trial will convince you that 
BRITEN-ALL is better, easier, safer 
and more economical than any other 
floor cleaning method you ever used. 
Try it. 


VESTAL w 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 





A PRIMARY SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 42) 


their new school. Visitors have been impressed 
by their delight in the new desks, equipment 
and furnishings, and their anxiety to keep 
them clean and new. 


their experiences in its construction and oper- 
ation will be invaluable throughout the do- 
minion in planning similar projects. 

Financing of the school was unique in that 
it was undertaken solely from current mill 
rate taxation revenue provided from the 
school budget of the city of Vancouver. In 
the past all new school projects have been 
financed by sale of bonds, a system which has 
been far from satisfactory, and has meant 
that many schools have been declared out of 
date long before they were paid for. Revenue 
from two years’ taxes was adequate to cover 
costs of the Begbie school. 

The pupils are taking a possessive pride in 


Formal opening of the new annex took place 
on February 1, with Lt. Col. F. T. Fairey, 
provincial superintendent of education, per- 
forming the opening ceremony, and with H. 
N. MacCorkindale, superintendent of schools 
for Vancouver, giving a brief description of 
the school and its program. The Mayor of 
Vancouver, representatives of the City Coun- 
cil, and numerous Provincial Department of 
Education officials attended the function, 
along with prominent members of the Van- 
couver school board. A. E. Henderson is 
principal of the Begbie School and Annex. 
E. D. King is architect for the Vancouver 
school board. 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE 


SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


50 YEARS 
of 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 
SERVICE 


Three Answers 
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to Blackboard Problems! 


Three famous blackboards .. . each outstand- 
ing Rowles quality . . . each a leader in its 
type and price class . assure positive 
blackboard satisfaction under every possible 
condition. 

Whether you select Enduraroc—Permaroc— 
Duroplate—you get fifty years of manufactur- 
ing experience and quality achievement built 
into every foot. 

Rowles blackboards have close grained, com- 
pact surfaces. They are smooth, with just the 
right bite for rapid, legible writing. Chalk 
marks contrast sharply against the dull, non- 
light reflecting surface and are easily read 


ENDURAROC 
The ermanent blackboard 
that defies time. Basi 
gredients are indestructi' 
asbestos rock and Portia: 
cement. Thickness i jinx 
Width 312-4 ft. Length 5-: 
7-8 ft. Weight 242 Ibs. per 
square foot. 

PERMAROC 
As enduring as the scho 
house walls. Gypsum roc} 
core, formed under pressuré 
between sheets of strong 
tough, fibre. Thickness 
inch, Width 312-4 ft. Leng 
5-6-7-8 ft. Weight 12 Ibs 
per square foot 


DUROPLATE 


Septe! 


without eye-strain. They erase cleanly and 
permit easy removal of chalk deposits. Rec- gh, WITY: 
ommended for every type of blackboard in- Gother “under tersiie pre: 


stallation and for use anywhere—in any sure with moisture resist 
climate ing, waterproof material 
. an ‘ . Great ee wie Thick 

ness inch. Width 3-3 
Samples, Specifications, Prices 4 ft, Any length up to 12 
Available From Your gr ens 1 Ib. per square 


Supply Dealer 


Layer upon layer of lon 
tough, wiry, wood fibre, im 


Let us send you data on Rundle-Spence line 
of Drinking Fountains 


Qs} RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





Dont LET It Lapse? 


That professional insurance policy — your subscription to the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL — is a dividend paying 
investment that should be zealously safeguarded. 


School administrative changes and developments, especially now, 
demand sound appraisal and judgment. The JOURNAL’S authoritative 
information, articles, and editorials will continue to help you make 
prudent decisions. 


Therefore, RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION promptly to prevent a 


service lapse and avoid missing any issues. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Another Name for 
Security ... Dudley 


° Dudley Locks are tamper and pick resistant. They 
perfection in craftsmanship that gives you more than just your 


For thirty years Premier Engraving Company has been rendering 


faithful service to the printing industry and developing the 


6 provide the foolproof answer to administrative prob- 


lems, and operate smoothly for many years under the 
money's worth when you order ot Premier todey, roughest sort of usage. Call your Dudley representa- 


tive, or write direct for full information. 


A) Fle @iexerraterey 


Dept. 912 


618 W. WINNEBAGO S&T. 
PHONE MARQUETTE 3337 O8 3338 
MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 


570 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Rates As A Curriculum Requirement! ZLuality r |) x k i T Uj 7 E 
“TRAINING YOU TO TRAIN YOUR DOG” 


Two 16mm Sound Films in for 
Color and Black-and-White 


. LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS, 
>} i i LIBRARY, AND VOCATIONAL 


we GOT'EM 32 minutes 


TALKIN’ OUR 
- ADVANCED OBEDI- 
ENCE INSTRUCTION 


27 minutes 
Approved and Recommend- 
ed by The American Kennel 
Club, The American Hu- 
mane Association. 





WALTER LIPPMAN says: (one of many enthusiastic reactions) 


“TRAINING YOU TO TRAIN YOUR DOG carries conviction that for 
dogs as well as others, education and discipline are not the accomplish- 
ments of tyranny, but are necessary to the pursuit of happiness and 
contribute something for which shouting and petting, beating and 
spoiling, sentimentality and irritation are no substitutes.’ 


When school furniture can sustain a reputation for quality and 
hold it for half a century ... it must indeed possess something 
that merits your consideration! That “something” is Peterson s 
experience in knowing how to build quality and stamina into 
the furniture which must stand up to the toughest service 
Narration by Lowell Thomas. Photographed by Louise Branch. Super- which two generations of American youth can demand! 

vised by Blanche Saunders and based on her brilliant book of the 


same name, 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 


America’s Foremost Producers of Dog Films 


PAWLING, NEW YORK 








Investigate Peterson for your own satisfaction . . . 
Consult our Experts without the slightest obligation. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. | 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14, U. S. A. | 












planning 


TOMORROW? 


Do not overlook the advantages 


ALWAYS a Fholne. Bootle 


BECAUSE — when you become acquainted with 















the marvelous performance of Holmes Sound-on- 






of Film Projectors — the radiance of the film projec- 
tion — the clear, distinct tonal qualities of the sound 
reproduction — the ease and quietness of opera- 


tion — the durable, trouble-free assembly, you will 













Squires No. 60 
Boston Inkwell 


Heavy appreciate the many advantages of owning a 


Bakelite Top Mehnes 








Very Low Evaporation 


‘LOW COST - DURABLE - ATTRACTIVE - 


lt is the answer to your inkwell problems. 


Squires INKWELL CO. 


Inkwell specialists since 1879 
Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 






. @ a? ewe. F 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


40 YEARS OF HEATING AND VENTILATING SERVICE 


Incorporated by Herman W. Nelson in 1906 as 
Moline Heat, with only rented quarters and three 
employees, The Herman Nelson Corporation this 
year is making special observance of its fortieth 
anniversary. During its entire history, the com- 
pany has confined itself exclusively to the manu- 
facture of heating and ventilating products. 

In 1919 the unit system of ventilation for 
school classrooms was developed and the educa- 
tional engineering work undertaken. Seven years 
of intensive pioneering efforts in the area of 





Mr. Herman Nelson 


schoolhouse heating and ventilating and for en- 
abling legislation was involved in the acceptance 
of the unit system as standard practice. Following 
the unit system, Herman Nelson revolutionized 
the heating and ventilating of schools by intro- 
ducing a cycle of operation for united ventilators 
which has resulted in tremendous savings for 
school systems in installation and fuel costs. 

Today, Herman Nelson employs more than 400 
persons and occupies 133,134 square feet of com- 
pany-owned facilities. A policy of conservative, 
steady growth has resulted in the establishment 
of a nationwide sales and service organization of 
distributors, branch offices, and product applica- 
tion engineers. Products manufactured include 
unit heaters, unit ventilators, propeller fans, and 
centrifugal fans. 

A booklet, entitled “28,965,768 Man Hours 
Ago,” has been published, reviewing the history 
of the company and is available on request. To 
honor all employees with ten or more years of 
service with the company, Herman Nelson held a 
fortieth anniversary dinner party June 26 at the 
LeClaire Hotel in Moline. Diamond emblems for 
more than thirty years of service were presented 
to two employees, Robert E. Stein and John L. 
Downing. Twenty-five year service emblems were 
presented to six, twenty year emblems to ten, 
fifteen year emblems to thirty, and ten year 
emblems to thirteen employees. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS EXPANSION PROGRAM 


At least $25,000,000 will be spent by Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation in additions and enlarge- 
ments to its present plants within the next 18 
months, according to E. M. Ford, president. The 
improvements will make Wyandotte, already one 
of the world’s largest manufacturers of industrial 


inorganic chemicals and specialized cleaning ma- 
terials, an important factor in the organic chemi- 
cals field. One phase of Wyandotte’s expansion 
will be the erection of the new synthetic detergent 
plant. Synthetic detergents, or soapless cleaners, 
are used both alone and as components of spe- 
cialized cleaning compounds. In addition to the 
installation of these facilities for production of 
new products by Wyandotte, there will be new 
plants erected to increase production of chlorine, 
calcium carbonate, and soda ash. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 901. 


NEW G.E. LIGHTING INSTITUTE “UNVEILED” 


Formal reopening of world-famous General 
Electric Lighting Institute at Nela Park, Cleve- 
land —the Institute was closed during the war 
and is nearing completion following an extensive 
rebuilding program — is set for the week of Sep- 
tember 9. 

Sweeping changes to be revealed when the In- 
stitute is “unveiled” include not only those of a 
physical nature but of educational displays and 
demonstrations as well. The Institute has been 
completely rebuilt to serve both present and fu- 
ture needs of the G.E. Lamp Department. Thirty 
architects, designers and artists, 100 engineers, 
technicians and workmen have been working on 
the project for many months. 

Generally hailed as “Lighting Headquarters of 
the World at the University of Light, Nela Park,” 
the Institute in its new form is designed to serve 
as a fountainhead of lighting knowledge and in- 
formation on lamps of all kinds for every pur- 
pose. Prominently featured in a variety of ways 
will be the new G.E. circline and slimline fluores- 
cent lamps; newly developed heat, drying, and 
germicidal type lamps. 

General Electric Company, Lamp Department, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 902. 


SEXTON EXPANDS EASTERN PLANT 


Purchase by John Sexton & Co., nationally 
operating manufacturing wholesale grocers, of the 
six-story Sanitary Building, located on Northern 
Boulevard at Queens Plaza at the east approach 
to the 59th Street Bridge in the heart of the 
Long Island City industrial area, is announced by 
Sherman J. Sexton, company president. Situated 
on a tract of land that opens the way for further 
building additions, the new Sexton distributing 
and sales center has more than 110,000 square 
feet of floor space. This almost doubles the fa- 
cilities previously available to the company in this 
Brooklyn branch. 





Set Ee Re as 


The New Sexton Building 


At its Long Island City branch, which will serve 
as base of operations for the Eastern Atlantic 
and New England states, the Sexton Company 
will have a staff of more than 400 employees. In 
addition to sales and distributing activities, the 
new location will be used for coffee roasting, tea 
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packing, and light manufacturing. The 


. $. Sext 
Company has its headquarters in Chica po 
other branches are located at Dallas, © t\ant, 


Pittsburgh, and Detroit. 
John Sexton & Co., 500 N. Orleans S: , (}j. 
cago 90, Ill. 
For brief reference use ASBJ — 903. 


ELECTRONIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT? 
Electronics has now invaded the musi: 


, : world 
in the form of a new electronic musica! instry. 
ment. The manufacturer, C. G. Conn, Li. has 
christened it Connsonata —the Electronic ( Irgan 
but in reality it is more than just another orgay 


. - » “it’s almost a complete symphony orchestra 
in musical effect.” The Connsonata matches the 


WALMAABALAS A 
Lddledabschedthacbeschtchaccbecteadd 


ann 


wi 


The New Connsonata Electric Organ 





more typical voices of the great pipe organ, and 
in addition duplicates with thrilling fidelity and 
clarity of tone many orchestral instruments of 
the symphony. All this is done by purely elec- 
tronic means, without the aid of reeds, pipes, 
blowers, wheels, or any other moving mechanical 
parts. Connsonata also features a tremulant lik 
the vibrato of the human voice, controllable in 
both speed and amplitude . . . something never 
before obtained on organs. 

The Connsonata is available at present as a 
two-manual instrument, in three models: the 
cloister model, whose comparatively low price 
puts it within range of small auditoriums; the 
Colonial model, suitable also for smal! audi 
toriums; and the Modern Gothic model, designed 
for large auditoriums and theaters. 

C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 904. 


CINESCALE AGAIN AVAILABLE 


The original handy Cinescale produce: exclu 
sively for substandard use of movie makers is 
now again available, for the first time since the 
war began, according to an announcement mac 
by Neumade Products Corporation. The Neuscak 
is 12 in. long and 1% in. wide, with data on 
both sides, giving every measurement needed in 
quick, accurate editing, in one compact instru 
ment, showing frame count for 8mm. and !6mm 
with sound track location for corresponding 
frame on 16mm. sound, projection timing tabk 
for both silent and sound, and measurement In 
inches and centimeters. 

Neumade Products Corporation, 432 Wes! 42n6 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—905. 


DEMONSTRATION OF PROJECTOR AMP’ IER 


Approximately 200 district school p: cipals 
and physical education teachers recently «' ‘ended 
a demonstration at Yates School, Chica 0, and 


were able to follow the program easily ‘ecau% 
of the use of an Ampro Model “YSC” projector 
amplifier hooked up as a public-address system 
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suehler, supervisor of physical and health 
, for the Chicago schools, led the pro- 
th a talk and instructions to the student 
o participated. 
emonstration was in the form of games 
cises controlled by Mr. Buehler who used 
nore “YSC” projector amplifier connected 
yud-speakers. The output power of the 
5; watts and proved ample to override a 
oss wind at the demonstration grounds 
, measured about 5700 square feet), such 
very word of the speaker carried not only 


to those engaged in the program but also to the 
200 spectators who followed the proceedings 
from t! e side lines. 


T he 
ol the 
struct¢ 
a mic! 





Ampro YSC Amplifier in Use 


Ampro “YSC” amplifier is a forerunner 
Ampro Premier-10 amplifier and is so con- 
d that it may be used for P.A. work with 
ophone and without the projector portion 


running. Its normal function is to provide sound 


Irom 


iomm. film of the showing tor which the 


projector is used, 

Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western Avenue, 
Chicago 18, IU, 

For brief reference use ASBJ—906. 
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MUSIC BOOK BY RCA VICTOR 
rm in Music for the Listener,’ by Dr. 
rd A. Murphy, Teachers College, Columbia 
ity, is designed for teachers and music 
vroups. The book presents an interesting, 
read description and analysis of the basic 
s of music form and patterns. With in- 
in recorded music steadily increasing, RCA 
ublished the work to assist listeners in a 
nderstanding of the music they hear. The 
ntains references to more than 500 RCA 
records as illustrations, and takes the 
istener through various levels of advance- 
musical structure. The appendix contains 
rehensive glossary of musical terms, a 
iphy, and a minimum list of fifty RCA 
ecords recommended by the author for 
the book. 
Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
, Camden, N. J. 
rief reference use ASBJ—907. 


2OL FEEDING PROGRAM — DESIGN AND 
EQUIPMENT 

itchen is the “heart” of the school feeding 
Whether the feeding program is based 
t meals or upon sandwiches and desserts, 

ing and roasting oven is an essential unit. 
itility and service of Blodgett Ovens is 
| in an eight-page pamphlet which in- 
professionally designed school kitchen 
fi the best types for the small and large 
yn all levels of instruction. Available on 


G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., 50 Lakeside 
Burlington, Vt. 
rief reference use ASBJ—908. 
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| Acme) SHEAR & SCISSORS TIPS. 


Practically indestructible — 
made of plastic impervious 
to acid in ink. ‘ 


No ports to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


No glass inset to break. 


What has electronics 
to do with shears? 


Illustrated bere is type No. 48. 
No. 49 is without flange. 


Sengbusch Noiseless 
School Inkwells 


..at ACME... 


an important job 


For all Acme forged-steel School Scissors, Dress- 
making Shears, Teachers’ Shears, and Office 
Shears are now being heat-treated by use of 
electronics that does a uniform job — timing and 


all—-more accurately, more thoroughly than 
ever before. 


Two popular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The epemne, of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that oa ‘ 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells But that’s just one of the many technical 
— solve your inkwell problems these improvements behind the constant high quality 
ree ways: : 
Guard before inserting ey Sete host akeclis, thus clumiaue + a pore 
The guard holds the inkwell 


E ing replacement expense. 7 P P 
firmly in place and prevents 2. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut And it’s just that kind of behind-the-scenes 
it from being pushed out of down supply costs. “ K 5 
the desk by books. 3. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-stan work that means Acme Shears and Scissors cut 
Guard after insertin aang. > ! i 
9 Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells better for you! Let the fine quality of Acme 
are available in two styles designed to help you in your school work. Give the students 
fit the majority of holes now in desks : ) ‘ ‘ , 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- good tools — you'll see that it brings results! 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- : 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- @ Present lines include blunt-end Scissors for 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 
Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings you enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. i ; , 
Cengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. Today in Acme’s big factory, even finer Acme 


909 Sengbusch Bidg. Mibweckes 3, Wie. Shears and Scissors are being readied. They’ll 


ae be here soon to serve in America’s schools . . 
watch for them! 


Kindergarten use, semi-point Scissors for Inter- 
mediate grades, Sewing Scissors and Dressmak- 
ing Shears for Science classes, Teachers’ and 
Office Shears. 


For teachers’ and office desks 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets ACME SHEAR CO 


Everyone in your school system 

who writes — superintendents, | BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 

preciates the effortless perform- Mak f 

ance of | pron toy be just pick aKers © 

it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 

inden, Mo footing, Bo tae | ACME + EVERSHARP PURITAN 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 

up to a year’s supply of ink with- WINDSOR + KLEENCUT + AMERICUT 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 

models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular. Keep Your Eye Of? ACMES 
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a LIFT To YOUR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM WITH Hy 








© a a i ace “Proghooset™ 
a 4 
IVES LIFT TO GYMNASTICS. = TRAMPOLIN 
CREATES A NEW SPORT-ACROMAT-/CS5 
* TM.REG 


GYMNASTS’ FAVORITE ADAPTED BY MEDART 
FOR MODERN PHYSICAL FITNESS TRAINING 


Give your Physical Education program a real “lift” 
with the fun-appeal of the Medart Acromat-Trampolin. 
Youngsters of all ages take to it like the proverbial 
“duck” takes to water! The Acromat-Trampolin is 
designed to be used as an integral part of your Physical 
Education program as well as a separate recreational 
activity. Manual of instruction and charts are provided 
with each outfit. Performance on the trampoline has 
long been recognized by leading gymnasts as one of 
the most practical means of developing body control 
and muscular coordination. Medart believes that in the 
Acromat-Trampolin it has developed a needful, prac- 
ical piece of gymnasium equipment. ..an investment 
that will pay great dividends in developing physical 
fitness ... and in renewed enthusiasm for physical edu- 
cation. Production planned for early fall delivery. 
Write now for brochure which completely describes 
the Acromat-Trampolin. 











The Acromat- -Trampoli 





RED EDART 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
3535 DE KALB ST., ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


These textbooks were successful in the test of war 


Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Atlantic Monthly by Professor Roble. G 
Evans which shows that atomic energy through medical advances has already saved more lives ¢ \ay 


were snuffed out by the bombs. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1946 
Victory Edition. New chapter on Winning the Peace and on Meth- 
ods of Adjusting Government to this new Atomic Age. Workbook 
with Teachers’ Manual. American Government was ordered by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 


ERBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. 
Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth grade, meeting 
the requirements of the latest report of the American Historical 
Association. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of ow 
history which are an inspiration to the young. Workbook with 
Teachers’ Manual. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of the recent 
war, and studies readjustments to follow the war. Workbook and 
feachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to the 
present day, combined with a unit study of American institutions. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic 
way of life. 1946 Edition. Workbook and ‘Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
\ recent textbook on problems of democracy. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
\ composite course in home economics, covering all features of this 
subject. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally 
Food will build a new America! New Workbook. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing program to 
remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATIC SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this Atomic Age. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
New Algebras and Geometry. Edgerton and Carpenter Algebras are 
the adopted books of the United States Marine Corps and the 
Philippines. 


THE STULL HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature ay 
throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understa: 
1946 Editions. Complete Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


or 


NEW DATED VICTORY MAP 
Printed in bright colors with all dates down to V-E and V-] jays 
Large size, 17x39 inches. Price 25c postpaid. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection may 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 


\ new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter o 
Dramatics. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH | AND Il 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying workbooks are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a history of 
aviation in the second reader, introducing General Doolittle, whet 
he was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds i 
teres! to the reading program from the very first grade. A complet 
course of study by a practical teacher is available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. Workbooks for the primary grades now reads 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
vive more attention to aviation than other books in General Scienc 
Worktooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
7 SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines and 
Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic Energy is treated 
Prolessor Evans is shown at the Cyclotron. Workbook and Teachers 
Mantal. Ordered by the U. 8. Maritime Commission. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemist's 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the \‘om 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United 
Marine Corps. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an 
aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washing: \1 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 


San Franc: co 





